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NARRATIVE. — 
From.the Christian Mirror. 
A TRUE STORY. 


There was a little girl, whose name I shall 
cull AmEetta ; her parents were professors, and 
it is hoped possessors of religion. ‘They were 
of the number of those who believe it their du- 
ty to devote their children to God in their infan- 
cy in the ordinance of baptism, and to train 
them up in the knowledge of God, and of Je- 
sus Christ. Before she was five years old, after 
ashort, but painiul sickness, Amelia was re- 
moved from her fond parents by death. She 
had a younger sister, whom I shall call Jane. 
Sometime before Amelia’s sickness, this little 
sister was playing rudely with a door. Her 
mother said, Jane shut the door.—Jane refus- 
ed; her mother corrected her, and again bid 
her shut it; she still refused; her mother cor- 
rected her again ; she then shut the door, but 
appeared very unpleasantly. Her mother said, 
are you not sorry that you was so naughty and 
had to be whipped? She pouted, & would not 
reply. Her mother left her Amelia went to 
her, and with tears said, ‘ Jane, you have been 
very naughty, why are you not sorry, and why 
do you not go, and tell mamma you are sorry ?” 
Amelia pleaded, but could not prevail with her. 
She then took her little chair in her hand, and 
went into the parlor, and shut the door. Her 
father, passing the window cast his eye in, and 
saw her kneeling before her chair, bathed in 
tears, and in the attitude of prayer.—When she 
came out, her mother said, Amelia, what have 
you been doing ?—Amelia, Ma’am, I don’t love 
to tell.—-Afother. But you know, Amelia, that I 
always wish you to give me a correct answer, 
when I ask you a question. Amelia burst in- 
to tears, and said, I have been praying for my 
sister, because she was so wicked, and would 
not say she was sorry.—Afoth. To whom did 
you pray ?—Ame?, To the Lord.— Moth. Could 
you see him ?—Amel. No, ma’am, but he sees 
me always, and hears every word I say.— Moth. 
What did you pray for?—Amel. That God 
would make my sister sorry that she was wick- 
ed, and forgive her. . 

When Amelia’s sickness commenced, she 
slept in the room with her mother ; in the night 
she said to her, Ma’am, what do you want? Her 
mother replied, Nothing my dear. Presently 
she said again, Ma’am, what do you want ?— 
Mother, Nothing, my child.—Amelia. Why do 
you then keep calling me?—Moth. I have not 
called you, my dear, you have been asleep and 
dreaming. Amel. No ma‘am, I have been 
awake, and you keep calling me.—Afoth. No, | 
Thave not called you.—<Amel. Ma'am, what 
does this mean? 

’ “ Tlay my body down to sleep, 

"Let angels guard my head; 

And through the hours of darkness keep 

Their watch around my bed.” 


I saw aman standing by the side of my bed, 
but the chamber door is shut; I looked at him, 
and he went away. 

Amelia was not known but once to say an 
Wntrath ; she ever after appeared to be much 
Stieved for it, and in her sickness, when her 
Suffering was great, she said to her mother, IfI 
suffer so much for telling one lie, what must 
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those wicked children suffer, who tell very 
many? 

, When near expiring, she said, Live—I shall 
live, for one has died for me. Being asked: who 
died for her, she replied, Jesus Christ has died 
for me. These were among her last words. 

The-substance of the above relation was giv- 

(en to the writer, by the mother ofthechild, and 
he has endeavored to record it as nearly as mem- 

‘ory could retain it. 

' Have we not reason to think that this child 
profited by the early pious instructions given 
her, and that she may be numbered among 
those babes and sucklings, out of whose 
mouth.God has perfected praise? Is not 
here encouragement for parents to be faith- 
ful in the early religious instruction of their 
children? And O, my dear young friends, will 
you not be persuaded to remember your Crea- 
tor in the days of your youth, and to learn to 
pray to God as Amelia did, and to be grieved 
for your sins, and to put your trust in Jesus 
Christ, who died for sinners, that when you 
die, your souls may live? Do look at Amelia 
praying for her little sister. Horem. 
A ET RTD 
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. NARRATIVE. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT FROM “TECUMSEH.” 
With the permission of Mrs. Dumont, we insert the fol- 
lowing admirable and touching passage. ‘The incident 
is given on the authority ofa gentleman who had spent 
thirty years of his early life a prisoner among the Shaw- 
anese Indians, and who knew the celebrated Tecumseh 
{emiliarly as a brother.” PN. Y. Mirror. 
Tecumseh was returning, slowly and thought- 
filly from the chase, when a shriek, as of na- 
ture's last and most dreadful extremity, burst 
on the stillness of the forest. -He turned, and 
beheld, through a vista of the trees, a party of 
mérauding savages, loaded with the spoils of 
wat, A female form, whose fair though faded 
countenance bore a strong contrast to the | 
swarthy and painted features of the savages that | 
surrounded her, had just fallen to. the earth, | 
exhausted with fatigue and suffering. With | 
one hand she clasped a lovely infant to her bo- 
som, while the other was raised to avert the 
tomahawk that glittered on her closing eye. 
But vainly [—the dreaded instrument was sunk 
deep in her pallid temple, and the sufferer al- 
ready struggled with the throes of death, while 
the babe, now spotted with its mother’s blood, 
was torn from her last convulsive grasp. It 
shrunk with instinctive fear, as it raised its 
blue eyes to the dark distorted features of the 
witriur; but he gave a loud whoop of unima- 
ginable horror, and grasping its little feet, 
_ swrung it carelessly in the air, as he approach- 
ed a knarled tree, to complete its destiny. One 
moment longer, and its unstained soul would 
have flown with the passing spirit of its mother ; 
butthe murderous arm, as it was drawn back 
for the last fearful blow, was suddenly arrested, 
and a calm, but impressive voice bade the say- 
age stay his ruthless hand! And who thus 
dared to use the language of command to the 
ferocious and independent son of the forest? 
Was it the aged chief, whose voice resounded 
in the councils of ‘his nation? or the warrior 
whose proud front wore the seals of battle? 
No! it was a stripling, who stood before them, 
loaded with the spoils of the chase; his olive 
cheek reddened with the glow, his eye radiant 
with thefire of youth. But the impress of native 
authority sat on his polished brow! and hisslen- | 
der form was drawn up with thd attitude of com- 
mand. The leader of the band quailed before | 
theglance of his calm but terrible eye ; and qui- ‘ 
etly yielded up the gasping babe to the extend- 
ed arm of the stripling. 

“I will give you these,” said Tecumseh, 
throwing his load of furs at the feet of the sub- 
ued warrior, ‘and the child shall be mine.” 

He received a ready assent to the proposed 
exchange; and, turning away with a look of 
unutterable scorn, directed his exclusive atten- 
tion to the little victim he had rescued. Its 
face Was yet purple, and its hands still clench- 
ed.in its agony; but the accents of gentleness 
agai tranquilized its features,and it soon gazed, 
Without fear, on the bright face of its deliverer. 

Tecumseh again proceeded homeward; his 
lovely burden but added fresh elasticity to his 
steps, and he advanced with rapid pace, till the 
moans of the hungry babe arrested his pro- 
gtess. He then laid it on a bed of moss, and 

‘hging a pheasant from a neighbourin 
ugh, fed his fumishing charge with its blood. 





Never had Tecumseh felt a purer pleasure than 
that which warmed his. heart when the poor 
infant, as he bent over it with anxious care, 
smiled like a cherub in his face. A glow -of 
holy feeling thrilled through his whole frame ; 
and the angel of mercy, like the pillar of fire 
that guided the wandering Israelites, went be- 
fore him in light, through the darkness of the 
forest. He reached the village, and Yonca 
came forth to meet him. She looked for the 
slaughtered victims of the chase; and started 
with surprise at beholding an infant, locked in 
living slumbers, and clothed with the tints of 
pale morning sky. But, alas! its golden ring- 
lets were stained with blood,’ and Yonca at 
once conceived its melancholy history. 

“Thave brought you a gift,” said Tecumseh, 
laying the sleeping innocent in the ready arms 
ofthe compassionate girl. ‘It isanoffering fit 
for the daughter of Outolaska. Look at her, 
Yonea! she is fresh from the hand of the Great 
Spirit, and pure as the snow flake that falls from 
his high dwelling. Take her to your heart; 
and let your affections cling around her, like 
the vine that embraces and sirengthens the ten- 
der sapling. Cherished by the daughter of the 
red man, and ignorant of her own nation and 
its vices, her soul shall retain its whiteness, 
like the snow on the mountain precipice, where 
no foot ean tread. Removed beyond the breath 
of luxury, which withers the pale daughters of 
her people, like the mists of the green poo!, she 
shall grow up flect and healthy asthe antelope, 
and learn to imitate the proud arts and active 
employments ofthe Indian maid.” 

_¥enea obeyed: the infant was joyfully taken 
to a heart whose affections gushed like the rills 
of spring, and boundless tenderness supplied 
the place ofthe delicacies it had lost. Healthy, 
animated and beautiful, the babe, to whom 
they gave the name of Egluree, grew up uncon- 
scious of misfortune and regarding her foster 
family.with the utmost fondness.—The predic- 
tion of Tecumseh was verified. No mark ofa. 
feeble race distinguished the blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of adoption. Reared in all the gloomy 
magnificence of nature, Egluree rose above the 
sickly fears and ideal wants of civilized exis- 
tence. Delicate as the tenderest flower that 
reared its fragile head in the lap of spring, she 
bounded through the forest, mid the roar of 


Winds and the howl of beasts of prey. Her 


fair falling shoulders, which the scorching sun 
of revolving summers still failed to embrown, 
were early practised to’share the heavy bur- | 
dens of the native female of the forest. Eglu- ' 
ree wove the wampum in a thousand forms; 
she bent the twanging bow; and, with long | 
slender-fingers, paddled the tottering canoe | 


over the rolling wave. ; 
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BLIND MARY. 
Mary P. lived to the advanced year of 





80, in the enjoyment of all her faculties, but in 
great spiritual darkness. Mary had been a 
moral character, an industrious servant, a good 
wife, and an excellent mother. She was also 
strict in her attendance at church; but all this 
was formal, for her heart was wedded to the 


ProQuest 


By the desire of her pastor, I onee more visi- 

ited her. Poor Mary spoke no more of her 
bjindness ; her mind was cheerful, and [ found 
that her understanding was enlightened. She 
remarked, ‘‘ I remember, Sir, what you used to 
say to me, and now I understand it. I now 
‘know what you meant, I did not then.” In 
| short, Thad reason to hope that in her bodily 
darkness light was given to her soul, and that, 
though sometimes distressed and fearful, she 
‘was, on the whole, a happy disciple of Him who 
giveth eyes to the blind. 


world. At length itpleased God to deprive her * Jt js not easy perhaps, in a case like this, to 
entirely of her sight. At this time she came fix upon that scriptural evidence which a Chris- 
to reside with her son, in my parish. Her de- tian gives by his works. Happy are they, who, 
pression at the loss of her sight was very great. being called in the vigour of their days, can 
{twas very affecting to hear her request her shew that God is in them of a truth, by fight- 
daughter to lead her into the sunshine, that she ing the good fight of faith against the world, 
might try if a ray of light could reach her. | the flesh, and the devil, and by activity in do- 
But all was darkness! “No; there is no sight | ing good! Yet, still, when at the last hour 
Ieh!" said Mary, and burst into tears. Itook | jight and joy arise in sorrow—when a meek 
secasion thence to speak of spiritual light. Ij and patient resignation overcomes the natural 
found the subject welcome. There was evi- peevishness ofold age, and murmuring regrets, 
dently something in her mind which respond-| at the loss of precious eye-sight—when the 
edto my inquiries. I read and prayed with | Gospel is the mean, and love to it and its min- 
ler. ‘Chere is an indescribable something in a isters the fruit—when, in spite of infirmity, 
soul awakened which a minister can perceive, ; darkness, and pain, the aged pilgrim presses to 
evenamidst muchignorance; and, in the art- | the house of God—when the name of Jesus, 
‘ess expressions of poor Mary, I discovered that | and his Gospel, alone can cheer the gloom— 
genuine honesty and cordiality which is the } and when it does cheer it, and that gloom gives 
first impress of the Holy Spirit, and a harbin- | place to joy and peace—we: may humbly hope 
ger of better things. fe , that we trace the footsteps, and adore the good- 
On every repeated visit this was more ap- | ness and grace of that Redeemer, whose pres- 
parent; the great truths of the Gospel were [ence is always light and joy in the deepest 
evidently, at present, beyond her understand- | gloom; on these grounds we venture to hope 
ing; but they had touched her heart, and the | that he has visited and dwells in such a hum- 
vancomplaints of earthly sorrow with which { ble place as the heart of poor blind Mary. 
our conversations usually began, (for Mary X. E. 
ind not learned to disguise her feelings,) were =~ .7* 
exchanged for tears of gratitude, joy, and re- 
signation before we parted. Bitter regret for 
theloss of her sight, was exchanged for joy at 
hearing of the salvation of Jesus Christ. In- 
decd, these visits, at last, became so edifying 
and consolatory that I certainly sought my own 
spiritual gratification as much as the edifica- 
lion of my aged friend, in attending on her. 
Tlook back with feelings of regret on those 
opportunities when light, and peace, and joy 
>i to shine in the cottage of poor blind 
ary. aa 
By one of those distressing movements which 
frequently and necessarily occur among the 
poor, Mary was obliged to separate from her 
son,to quit our parish, and to remove to her 
own settlement, where another daughter re- 
ceived her. Our parting waspainful. I trust- 
edand hoped the heart of this aged woman 
Was touched; but her mind was not clearly 
tnlightened, nor her viewsestablished. I knew , 
a what would become of her, but the Lord. 
“new, and did not suffer her to be removed in- 
‘a darkness, The minister of the parish to 
which she removed, was interested in her fa- 
‘our; he visited her often, and dwelt upon 
those important points which had already, I 
‘Tust, reached her heart. She now possessed 
an advantage which she had not before enjoy- 
ed; when in my neighbourhood her residence 
Was ‘far distant from the house of God, but she 
Was now so near that by the care of her minis- 
ter the way was made easy, and she had an op- 
Portunity of hearing the Gospel in public. It 
wae, I trust, blessed to her. oO : 
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NARRATIVE. 


1 SHALL SOON BE TEN YEARS OLD. 


“Ah, there’s old Sylvester,” said Mary to 
her eldest sister, Pauline, asthcy were going to 
school; “‘ he looks as if he meant to tell us one 
of his grave stories,” ; <a 

“Don’t laugh at him,” said Pauline; you 
hnow that God tells.us.te honor the aged ;. and, 
besides, Sylvester. always tells us. something 
for our good. Mary, be steady; and, if he 
speaks to us, listen to him.” 

“You are going to.school, I suppose?” said 
the old man tothe sisters; ‘‘ you are early this 
morning.” 1 

Pauline. Yes, Mr. Sylvester; our mother 
fetus set out early, to see the new May-tree,* 
which was planted yesterday. : 

Sylvester. How old are you, my dears? 

Mary. Y shall soon be ten years old. ; 

8. If you live till you are six or seven times 
that age, you will not think it very long. 

M. Oh, Mr. Sylvester, it will be a very long 
fima. Q 

8S. Yes, my dear, it seems so to you now, be. 
cause itis tocome; but what will you say if] 
tell you that the sixty or-seventy years, which 
pethaps you may live in this world, will at last 
all appear to you a much.shorter time than the 
fenwhich are not yet quite gone? ; 

Mary could not help laughing, and said, 
“What, Mr. Sylvester! the ten years till I am 
wonty ond the tweatr years which. wilh pase 
before am thirty; to say nothing about the 


time till I aro forty or fifty, and so on to the. 


‘end of my life; will all of it seem a shorter 
time than the ten years which are almost gone?” 
_ Pauline made a sign to her sister that she 
should listen, and asked Sylvester to sit down 
upon a great stone, that he might rest himself 
while he talked with them. 

“That's a good girl,” said the old man, as 
hesat down. ‘‘I trust that you fear God since 
youhonour the aged. Iam going to answer 
your sister’s question, and shall do it, knowing 
that'God hears me. Look yonder, my dear ; 
there, on the other side of thatcorn-field. Do 
you see that beautiful pear-tree, and that spread- 
ing walnut-tree just beyond it? This finger 
which now touches you made the-hole in which 
the seed and the nut were planted, from which 
God caused those two great trees to grow, If you 
like, Twill tell you about it, as you have time, 
and can see the May-tree another day. 

_' That tree belonged to my father, and I was 
hisonly son. One day, when I was about SEVr 
ea or-eight years old, 1 was with him in the 
field, He said, ‘Sylvester, we must eut down 
yonder walnut-trees ;’—they stood where those 
trees now grow. ‘They. are quite decayed; 
and we will plant others.in their places.’ Tre- 
plied with childish eagerness, that -I would 
Plant them myself, and that I would give my fa- 
ther the first fruit they. bore. He smiled, and 
When the old trees had been. taken away and 
the roots dug up, and the ground quite smooth- 
ed, my father said, ‘Sylvester, you said that you 
would plant the treds yourself ‘Tam willing 
*The May-tree, in Te i a vt 
a a May etl rights mich planed expres 
“ thaedey of- being ornamented with gortands,. . Up- 


you should do-so, but I shall not taste their | 
fruit; Ishall grow old much faster than they | 
will” Well, I made two holes with my finger ; | 
in one I put some seed ofa pear, and in the 
other I puta fine walnut, and pushed it down 
with a little stick. 

“God blessed the seed, and the next year 
there was a little slioot peeping out of the 
ground. I fixed some. pirvs.s:.of-wood very. 
firmly round the trees to pretect them. . 
watched them all the next year; I watered 


‘them in dry weather, and kept the ground 


about them in proper order. Six years passed; 


:T took care of my trees, but the time seemed 


very long. ‘ These are two very fine trees, said 
my father, ‘the pear must be grafted very care- 
fully. May God grant that you may eat their 
fruits; and also the fruits of the Tree of Life. 
Texclaimed, ‘ They have been there an age al- 
ready, and 1 think they will be there all my 
life without bearing any fruit.’ ; 

*«* Sylvester,’ said my father, ‘they seem to 
you to grow very slowly ; but remember here- 
after it will seem to you as if they had gfown 
all at once—in a day.’ 

“ And it was so. When Llagk at them now, 
and see that one of them has lost its largest 
branch, which withered away last year, I ask 
myself if it really is true, that the snow of sixty 
winters has fallen upon them, and whether it 
can be possible that I have shakeiftheir boughs: 
every autumn during that time, to fill my bas- 
ket with their fruit. Ah, Mary it seems to me. 
like a dream |-My. dear. Cathew. did mat taste ! 
their fruit, he slept in the Lord while I was yet: 
young; but what he told me was true; it! 
seems as if they had grown all at once—in a 
day. But when I was only ten or twelve years 
old I thought they grew so slowly |” 

Pauline was a serious child, she listened to 
the old man and understood what he said, She 
sighed and said, ‘ We read in the Bible that 
our life is like the grass of the field, and it is’ 
so.” . 
&S. Yes, it isso indeed, my dear children. 
Believe what old Sylvester tefls you, he has 
passed a long life, and knows what it is. Iam 
well aware that persons at your age cannot be 
so grave and serious as those atmine. You are 
the blossoms and I am the withered branch. 
But, young as you are, listef to the word of 
God and believe what it tells you. I too was 
almost ten years old when I went to the same 
school where you are going. Our master was 
aman who feared God. He often said, ‘ The 
years of our youth are like the flowers of the 
field. They are beautiful, but they soon fade & 
pass away.” recollect ohe day, t was walking 
with him through the church-ydtd, he gatheted 
a primrose which grew upon one of the graves 
and gave it tome, saying, “Such is your life; 
think of Heaven.” His. words made an impres- 
sion upon my mind. Inever have forgotten 
them. It wag but just now I saw a primrose 
under the hedge later than usual, and“I said to 
myself, “Sylvester, such is your life; think of 
Heaven ¢”? 1s 7S 
Mary did not seem so giddy'as usual, The 
old man’s: story affected her, and she looked 
earnestly at the aged pilgrim who was soon 
about to leave: this world. She wished to lis- 
ten longer to him, but the hoyr of school was 
come and Pauline reminded her of it. : 


“May God be with you,” said Sylvester, 
taking the two little hands of the children in 
his large bony hand; “God bless you, my 
dears. When you sce a primrose, remember 
what I have told you, and always say seriously 
to yourselves, “Such is my life! Oh, may f 
think of heaven! And you know my dear 
children, what is the path that leads to heav- 
en? 5 

It is Jesus Christ,” said Mary quickly. 

Yes, my dear,” said Sylvester, with an ap- 
proving smile. ‘“ The well-beloved Son of God, 
and he alone is the way, the truth, and the life. 
My dear children, may he be your shepherd.” 

The aged Sylvester was not aware that he 
had in fact been describing the short and af- 
fecting history of little Mary. A few daya 
after this conversation she was attacked with 
asevere pain in the head, and on the third day’ 
she became seriously ill. 

“ How old are you?” said the doctor, as he 
felt her throbbing pulse. “TI shall soon be ten 
years old,” said Mary. The physician looked 
at her and sighed. ‘The fever increased rapid- 
ly. Pauline did not leave her sister day or 
night. The aged Sylvester was informed of 
the dangerous state of his little friend, and was 
allowed to see her on the ninth day, when the 
fever seemed tobe abated. He brought a nosegay 
ofthe most beautiful flowers from his -garden, 
and placed it in the open window, that the air 
might carry-the perfume through the chamber. 
- “Tam very ill,” said Mary, tothe old man: 
“ Lwas_not so:the, other day when yoy talked 
with us.” 

“My child,” said the old man, his eyes fill- 
ed with tears, “ man that is born of a woman is 
of few days and full of trouble; he cometh 
forth like a flower and is cut down; the grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth when the wind 
passeth over it.” 

Mary looked steadfastly at the old man for a 
few moments, and then said, ‘Mr. Sylvester, 
do you think my life is ended?” ; 

He offéred up a silent prayer that God would 
bless his words, and said to the child, “ Is not 
Christ eternal life? Do you-cleave to him in 
your heart?” 

Mary repiied in a iow voice, :* Pauiine has 
often spoken to me about it; this morning she 
talked to me till she eried.—I believe in my 
heart that God has had compassion upon me, 
and that Jesus will not cast me out.’” 

The aged Sylvester added a few words; he 
then offered up a short prayer andretired. Pau- 
line took-every opportunity of speaking.to her 
sister about the tender compassion of the Sa- 
viour. The Lord blessed these conversations : 
the,seed which had been sown in the days of 
her health, by the blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
brought forth fruit in the hours of her sickness, 
and Mary was enabled to believe in the mer- 
cy which God has declared to us in his belov- 
ed Son. : pal 

The dear child fell asleep in peace, on the 
morning of the fourteenth day of her illness 

Her aged friend, Sylvester, stood by the 
grave in which they were placing her coffin ;—a 
neighbour asked how old she was. ‘ Ah,” re- 

lied he, “ina few days she would have been 
ten years old! her life was like the primrose-— 
but Thou, O Lord, Thou hast gathered her in- 


to thy heavenly kingdom !” . 
LVouth's Friend. 
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NARRATIVE: 


From the United States Gazette, 


INTEMPERANCE. 

On looking round, we discovered the regular 
smoothness of the horizon broken by a large 
ensign displayed from the top of an adjacent ; 
building ; and as the morning was distinguish- |. 
ed by asmart southern breeze, the flag was_|' 
flapping wide into the air, shalcing out a thou- | 
sind folds, and seeming to rejoice in its eleva- 
tion and to give token of hilarity beneath. 

Shortly afterwards, we discovered a lad em- 
ening from the door, his very countenance be- 
tokened holy-day. 

“And what, my child,” said we, “is the 
mirth doing in the rooms above stairs? Why 
have you hoisted your colours to-day?” The 
boy stopped short in his errand. 

And joy was peeping from under his eye-lids. 
—Does your master give a feast to-day?” 
‘No,’ replied he, ‘'tis William,’ 

“And who is William 7” 

‘Why our William,’ replied the boy—‘ Wil- 
ham P. ee 

“And why does William leave business to 
pire a feast?” ; 

‘Oh! William is one-and-twenty to-day, you 
know, and this is his freedom treat! 

We knew no such thing until the little urch- 
intold us, but we could not find it in our heart 
1o profess ignorance of what he appeared to 
think every body knew ; so, thanking the child, 
and bidding him good morniag, we suffered 
him to proceed. 

Instead of pursuing onr course as business 
suggested, we stepped across the street, and 
leaning against the silent points ofa door frame, 
gazed In upon the festive scene as far as its 
height would permit. ‘There were assembled a 
kage number of young men of William’s age, 
ind here and there the thinly covered head of 
an individual denoted that years had not made 
its possessor forget the feelings of youth.— 
Numbers of the Joyous crowd passed and re- 
passed the windows, open to the floor; every 
face gave token of enjoyment. As group after 
group came and went, we looked anxiously for 
the form of William, At length he stood fall 
mour view. We had never seen him before, 
Yet there was no difficulty in distinguishing 
him from the many of his own age around him. 








They ad talked, but jis conversation seemed 
tobe confined to the scene around him. The 
‘novements of all were light and active, such as 
became their age and settled health; fis steps 
Were buoyant, and occasionally rapid—the oth- 
ers ate and drank ; he was active, but neither 
food nor the cup was in his hand. He made 
the circuit of the room repeatedly, and once as 
he was approaching the window, those who ac- 
Companied him, turned short towards the table, 
and William stepped forward—he stood then 
alone, fuil in our view. Why it was that we 
felt a peculiar. interest in him, we know 
not—though his were a form and countenance 
to arrest attention. ‘I'he muscular firmness of 
his frame, gave no awkwardness to his move- 
ments or appearance, and there was in his fea- 
lures something that denoted superiority in al- 
Most every pursuit to which business or incli- 
nation might diect him; and if the thickness 
of his neck had not imparted something pecu- 


liar, Canova himself would have taken his bust 
as a model for an Apollo. 


‘Strength and fair proportion sat upon his limbs.” 


Some time afterwards we saw-William, the | 
soul of the social board; he had a fund of an- 
ecdote, and a soul of song. He was, therefore, 
more than welcome to all celebrations. 

* * & * * * 

Returning some two or three weeks since 
from a walk into the borders of the city, we ful- 
lowed a few mourners into a burying place, 
and before the limited procession had gathered 
round ‘the narrow house,’ we inquired the 
name of the deceased—it was. William :—His 
very name, and the thinness of the procession 
toldthe whole tale; his gaiety of habit, his 
companionship, his delight in mirth and his 
power of diffusing it, had led him to company, 
to a neglect of business, todissipation; the ine- 
briating chalice, ‘ whose ingredient is a devil,’ 
had prostrated the power of the young man, and 
brought him to an early grave; but not till he 
had planted thorns, for whose rankling neither 
time nor joy hath a balm. 

We drew up into the circle that had the deep 
grave and the coffin for its centre. ‘The aged | 
mother was resting on the arm ofa distant rela- 
tive; we saw not her face, her whole frame 
was palsied with grief, and her form was bowed 
down as her spirit had long been. 

The grey-headed Minister commenced the 
simple ‘service of the dead,’ with an address, | 
composed chiefly of admonitions to the living ; | 
here and there a sentence of consolation to the | 
alilicted was thrown in, but the memory of him 
who lay stretched in his shroud and coffin be- 
fore them, needed no blessing. 

Our blessed religion furnishes its comfort to 
the smitten and crushed, from stores of hopes 
in future blessings, in the consolation that pres- 
ent affliction shall work out an ‘exceeding 
weight of glory ;’ but it gives no right to em- 


* 





‘ balm the unrighteous, with commendations for 


virtues, which, ifthey did not despise, they had 
hot courage to practise. When the cficiating 
clergyman, with the freedom which his sacred 
office and his many years sanctioned, admon- 
ished the young around him, by the early grave 
before them, to avoid the errors which opened 
it, and which broke the widowed heart ofa dot- 
ing mother, the hysteric sebs of the wretched 
parent drew all attention from the speaker. 
The grief-stricken woman, no longer covered 
her visage, or stifled the expression of her 
gricf. From the hour she saw life steal off 
from the eivulsed lip of her only son‘ she gave 
herself up to lamentation. When they had laid 
him in his coffin, she attempted to school her 
heart to that quiet wo which the open grave 
and its imposing solemnities demand. She 
heard in silence the holy man denounce sin as 
the parent of death, and death as the lot of all on 
earth ; she felt that it had now no terrors for her, 
since it had laid so low the stay of her earthly | 
hopes—but when, even coffined, her son had ' 
no virtues praised, when, as he lay before her, 
in the cold unoffending silence of death, his er- 
rors were made a beacon, a mother’s feelings 
were not to be. restrained—her affections look- 
ed beyond the few months of his offending ca- 
reer—she called up the virtues of his boyhood, 
those blossoming promises of manly excellence 
~sho brought close to her heart:the kind obe- 


dience, the willing sacrifice of her darling— 
she remembered, (und when did a mother cver 
forget,) the blooming beauty of her boy, the 
light eye, the shining forehead, and its over-_ 
clustering curls—these come gushing from her 
memory ; and he lay now stretched out upon the 


‘earth, a festering and offensive corpse, and 


even the blessings of funeral praise denied. 

The address was abruptly closed, and praycr 
commenced: it calmed down the turbulent 
gricf of the mother, and sighs succecded to 
wailings. As we werelooking upon the moth- 
er, a sigh on the right drew our attention to a 
young female, neatly and modestly clad—her 
appearance was sucht as to rivet our attention: 
she was gazing on the coffin as itrested before 
her, with painful intensity—her ashy visage 
was not marked witha single tinge of colour, 
and her inflamed eyes yielded no drop of meis- 
ture—there was a tremulous motion on her lip, 
but in all else, she stood a fixed statue of de- 
spair. 

When the service had ended, they laid the 
coffin upon the slender cords, and lowcred it 
slow and rattling down into tLenarrow cave. A 
gush ofagony burst from the mother’s heart: 
she leaned over the grave, and sprinkled the col- 
fin of her William with tears. 

Nota tear, however, sprang to the eye of the 
younger female—the tremulous movement of 
her lips was increased, and she swallowed with - 
strong exertions.” The agonies of another mo- 
ment would have been too powerful for her 
frame; but the little procession was formed anew, 
and passed out of the yard. 

What we had taken in the grave-yard as a 
indication of comfort and confidence in the 
mother, was the result of other sensations. 
She submitted to the rod: she bowed down her 
heart to Providence; but she felt that its vital 
strings had been severed, and its thick cold 
throbbings would soon be hushed. "That heart 
did indeed beat slowly; and while the wheel 
of life trembled in its round, poor Mary—she 
whom we had noticed at the grave—bent over 
the bed in pious devotion, watched the wasting 
away of life, and in three short days felt the 
only thread severed that bound her to the earth. 

The recent grave of the mother is yet unsod- 
ded; and Mary—blighted hopes, slighted love, 
and the unwasting fire of woman’s pride, are 
leading her with a rapid course to the only shel- 
ter which earth has for her miseries, and the 
only avenue to promised consolations. She is 
sinking hourly, and afew days will number 
her with the countless victims sacrificed by 
beastly appetitesto the Moloch of Invumrrnr- 
ANCE. 
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WARRATIVE. 
JOHN AND HIS MOTHER. 


In all the village of there was no mo- 
ther so kindas Sasan Woodward; her children 
both loved and feared her, and she taught them 
betimes, to the best of her knowledge and abili- 
ty, the love and the fear of God. Ja those days 
little was said about religion in that village, and 
it was of course avery wicked place; but. Su- 
san kept her little family from evil company, 
and though she knew but little herself of the 





explanation of religious truth, yet one thing. 
| Holy Spirit, that sinners may be born again, 


she knew, and that one she carefully taught 
herchildren; it was the great truth, “ that Jesus 
Christ the Son of God came down from Heay- 
en, to lay down his life upon the cross to save 
sinners.” It would have gladdened your heart 


to see this simple-hearted woman getting her 


‘ittle group around her, and talking to them 
of this Saviour, and trying in her earnest way, 
to the best of her abilities, to ggin their atten- 
tion; and indeed, her efforts were not altogeth- 
erin vain. All her children treated what she 


said with respect, but upon one it made a yet, 


deeper impression. Her youngest child, a boy 
offive years old, was particularly struck with 
what his mother said about Jesus; that name 
and that history ofhis coming to save sinners, 
affected hia little heart deeply, and brought 
tears into his eyes ; he asked anxiously how that 


could be, and how people were to be saved by | 


Jesus. Susan had not much knowledge or 
clear views, but she simply told him it was by 
repentance, and gave one of her own _illustra- 
tions. ‘ God,” said she, “ writes your sins ina 
hook ; suppose, then, ‘a little boy told a lie,’ 
butthen if he is sorry, he writes ‘ but he repent- 
ed of it,’ and so,” said she, “itis forgiven.” 

Poor Susan did not quite know how to con- 
nect this with Jesus’ death upon the cross, but 
the Holy Spirit wonderously made it out to the 
child’s mind; not indeed to explain it to his 
comprehension, but to make him love Jesus, re- 
pent of'sin, and weep much at the thought of 
merey, 

Little John became henceforward a different 
child from the rest; he trembled at sin, especi- 
ally at lying, and rebuked the rest of the chil- 
dren; and if he did or said any thing wrong, 
he was never satisfied until he had confessed 
itto hismother: but, as he grew older, there 
Was soon a proof of the great need of a clearer 
view of the gospel. ‘The good mother and her 
child were bewildered “ for want of knowl- 
edge ;” his little mind was always anxious 
about his soul, but found no peace, and his mo- 
ther could not well explain.the way of peace to 
him. Oh, my dear little readers, who attend 
Sabbath Schools,you should be thankful for what 
you hedr there. At length as he grew towards 
youth, these feelings became more uneasy; he 
became a lively healthy lad, squght the compa- 
ny of vain and idle boys, and poor Susan soon 
egan to fear that all her former instructions 
Were thrown away ;.indeed by his outward be- 
Rice you would have thought 80, and yet 
in oe Was full of grief and anxiety. Once, 
h © midst of his idle and foolish conduct a 
ymn-book met his eye—it was open at that 
Sivect hymn, 

. Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


| The sight of that wame, and the thoughts that 
Jesus loved his soul, melted him to tears! but 
the impression passed away. Afterwards, he 
heard a beautiful sermon on the love of Christ; 
he scarcely understood the doctrine, but that 
NAME for a time made him forsake sin ; still the 
impression wore away. 

At length the providence of God sent the Ia- 
dy who owned the estate on which Susan’s 
house stood, to call upon her and give her some 
books: these precious books clearly explained, 
that “‘ Jesus the Son of God, came and died for 
sinners; that all their sins might be blotted out 
by faith in his blood; and that God gives the 


and repent, and believe in Him. Oh! this 
was just what poor Susan wanted! Indeed, 
she rejoiced now asone who had found a great 
treasure; and she tried to persuade her hus- 
band and children too; but they, Iam sorry to 
say, at that time, despised it, even John seemed 
to neglect it too; but he did not do so in his 
heart. One day he got one of the books, went 
by himself and read it very carefully; it was a 
book which shewed plainly that we are all sin- 
ners by nature, that Christ Jesus died for sin- 
ners, and that the Holy Spirit is given to form 
a new heart and a right spirit, by causing sin- 
ners to repent and believe in Jesus Christ. 
John now was like a poor traveiler, who sees 
a thick fog clearing away before the sun; he saw, 
underswwod, aud Uclieved in that Savianr whom 
he had been so long seeking, and from that 
time forvardhe gave himself up,to him. And 
now, how did this kind mother and her son en- 





courage, and comfort, and strengthen cach oth- 
er! John did not forget the impression made 
by the favourite hymn; but he got it for his 
mother, and they often sang it together. 

Time and circumstances at length separated 
this lite family; the young people must seek 
for situations in life, and of course must quit 
the paternal roof. However, Susan had this 
consolation, anda great one it was; her hus- 
band and another son became hearers of the 
Gospel, and it is hoped believers. Her belov- 
ed John by tlic business he undertook, was re- 
moved many miles away; but this was his part- 
ing word of consolation, ‘‘ Love Jesus Christ, 
dear mother ! trust all to him who died for us; 
wewill be together in spirit, and sing 

* Jesus, lover of my soul,’ ‘ 
when we think of one another ;” and so they 
parted witha smile, though they could not help 
shedding tears. Many years passed away ; 
meantime, John married one who feared God 
and loved the Saviour, and they brought up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord; and though poor old Susan could 
see them very seldom, yet when she did sec 
them, she talked to them of our blessed Saviour. 

The years still rolled on, and John was grow- 
ing old ; and yet his venerable parent was alive, 
But the time atlast came when poor old Susan 
must die, and now it was a sorrowful thing: for 
John that his business in life had fixed him so 
many miles from his aged mother. It was 
many miles distant, his own wife also was sick, 
and he had some troubles in life; however, he 
set out, for he said, “I must once more speak 
to my dear mother of Jesus Christ; that dear 
name: I first heard from her lips, and I would, 
hear it fromm therh once more.” He travelled’ | 


2 


many weary miles in severe weather; but at 
last he reached her house, and he came and 
aay by her bed-side. Susan was very feeble 
jand dimsighted, but she knew him and smiled, 
and laid her hand upon his head. 

“Well, dear mother,” he said; “is your 
hope now fixed on Jesus Christ 7—how is it now 
with you, my dear mother?” 

“Oh, I am well, quite well; she said 
Netlog but Christ! I have no fear! all is 
well!” 

Her pain was great indeed, but still she said 
she was supported ; yet once for a time her 
soul was troubled and discouraged, and she cai- 
led her son in the night to the bed-side. 
“John,” said she, “am right? are you sure I 
am right?” 

“ My dear mother, what is right but Jesus 
Christ? fix all your hope on Jesus Christ.” 

“T do fix all my hope on Jesus Christ ; is it 
not a sure foundation? am I not safe ?” 

‘ You know it is, dear mother, you know it 
” 

“Then,” said she, “Iam happy; then my 
fears are over.” 

“ His blood was shed for sinners; he isa sure 
foundation ;” said John. 

Thus did he repay again the blessed instruc- 
tion he‘had first received from her. 

The last agony, a few days after, was thus: 

‘‘ Mother, are you still happy?” he inquired. 
She was speechless. “Ifyou are, hold up your 
hand.” She did so; she struggled jong with 
the last pains. John knelt by her side, and 
prayed: and, ashe prayed and knelt. he receiv- 
ed her parting breath. = [Children’s Friend. 





is 
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NARRATIVE. 


MAURICE; 
Or, the Way of the Slothful is a Hedge of Thorns. | 


People say that idle . folks are good-for-noth- 
ing folks: but they might say much more up- 
onthe subject. Idleness is a sin against God, 
and therefore idlers never can be happy; for 
how can any persons be happy when they are 
committing sin? : 

Maurice knew this very well, at Jeast his pa- 
rents had often told him so; but Maurice still 
continued his sinful habits of idleness, care- 
lessness, and self-indulgence; he very often 
neglected his duties, and I need not add, that 
he was very often unhappy. My dear children, 
you might as easily count the sparks which Ay 
upthe chimney, as reckon up the sins and 
troubles which come from idleness. 

Maurice had passed several unhappy idle 
weeks. He did not like to write a copy; he 
said his lessons were all so hard that he could 
aot learn them; he laidin bed of a morning 
till obliged to gct up3.,and when his brothers 
and sisters asked hin? to do any thing for them, 
he spoke cross andgpushed them away. He 
was dull, peevish, i eae just as 
idle boys and girls alw#ys are. He sat for two 
hours together playing with his keys, rather 
than learn his lesson, though he wished for a 
vane of play, and knew that he could not be 
allowed to play till he had repeated it. 

People generally go on from bad to worse, 
and the last week was the ‘worst of all. It be- 
gat badly. On Sabbath morning Maurice gave 
way to a naughty temper, and spoke to his 
nother ia very improper manner. 

Instead of praying to God to send away this 
evil temper, he thought about something clse 
while he repeated his prayer, and ate his breal- 
fist without asking a blessing, just as a little 
dog would have done. 

Alter breakfast he teased his sisters, and did 
ail he could to hinder then from learning the 
chapter they were to repeat to their father in 
the afternoon. He went to church it is true, 
huthe did not attend to any thing that he 
beard; part of the time he looked about him, 
ind the remainder he sat yawning, and he 
asked three times when the sermon would be 
over, 

T have told my little readers enough about 
his naughty behaviour; the rest of the day 
passed much in the same manner, and the 
rest of the week like the Sabbath. I have al- 
Ways found, that unless there is “ Happy Sun- 
day,” there will not be a‘ Happy Weck.”— 
hus there was nothing but idleness, quarrel- 
ling, disobedience, ill-tempers, and ill-manners; 
and poor Maurice during this week fully show- 
ed the sinfulness of his heart. His behaviour 
clearly proved the truth of the text, ‘‘ His ser- 
‘ants ye are whom ye obey.” He had obeyed 
Satan by his wicked conduct on the Sabbath, 
and he continued to serve that hard master all 
the week, with a constant attention to his will 
that was very dreadful. How much better it 
would have been to have served the Saviour, 

whose yoke is casy and whose burden is light.” 
MigSathor was very kind, and warned him sev- 
eral times of the consequences of such con- 
duct. On the following Sabbath he spolze 


again to Maurice for a considerable time, telling 
him how displeasing such conduct was to the 
Lord. 
*¢ For God looks down from heav’n on high, 
Our actions to Lehold ; 
And he is pleased when children try 
To do as they are told.” 
and, 
« Flis own most holy book declares 
He loves good children still ; 
And that he answers all their pray’rs, 
Just as a tender father will.” 


His kind father also reminded Maurice of 
the example of our Saviour, who employed 
himself in doing his Father's will: and he ask- 
ed Maurice whether he was happy when he 
did nottry to please God, but did the very things 
from which Christ is ready to deliver his chil- 
dren, when they really pray to him for the for- 
giveness of their sins. 

I am sorry to say Maurice did not attend to 
this kind advice, and his father determined to 
let him experience more of the unhappiness 
which follows from such conduct; so he let him 
go on hisown way till Saturday. 

He then took Maurice to walk, and they 
came to a pleasant meadow, which was sepa- 
rated from the road by a very high and strong 
thorn hedge. Perceiving that Maurice was 
walking with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
making faces, his father suddenly turned into 
the meadow, by the gate which they were just 
passing, and walked along a path on the other 
side of the hedge. 

Maurice had gone some distance before he 
found that he was alone; he then looked about 
for his father, and at Iength saw him in the 
field. 

“ Father, father,” cried he, “why have you 
leftme? Wait for me, pray wait for me.” 

father, Come to me ; this path is very pleas- 
ant, and the meadow is full of beautiful Howers. 

Maurice. But the hedge is so thick, I cannot 
getto you. Oh! it has pricked my hands go 
badly. Papa, how did you get there? 

J" Try agam; see if you cannot push the 
branches aside, and put your foot firm upon the 
bank. 

Maurice tried again, buthe only pricked his 
hands and scratched his legs; at last he began 
to ery. 

F. Go alittle further, and try again. 

Maurice went backwards and forwards, and 
tried here and there, but all in vain; the gate 
was round a corner, and he could not see it. 

iW, Dear papa, I cannot get to you; pray 
come and fetch me. 

F. Why cannot you come of yourself? 

MW. O, papa, look at these thorns, the hedge | 
is full of them, and it is so thick I cannot put ' 
my hand through. How canI pass it? I shall, 
be torn to pieces; do look .at my hands; see 
they are all bloody. 

His father then ran back, and came out of 
the field through the gate, and called Maurice. | 
He sat down and taking out his little Bible, 
told him to turn to Prov. xv. 19 

Maurice read, ‘The way of the slothful man . 
is an hedge of thorns,” 

F. Tell me,.my boy, do you understand 
what this text means? “You have pricked your 
fingers and scratched your hands; but tell me 
the truth, are not those. troubles as nothing 





when compared with the discontent, and sclt- 
reproaches, and shame, in which you have 
passed all this woek? Is not the word of God 
true?) And we cannot be happy while doing 
those things which are contrary to his word. 
My dear Maurice, listen to me, and remember 
what I say. ‘The Lord tells us in his word, as 
you see, that the way of the slothful, that is to 
say, his conduct or his life, is like a thorn 
hedge. ‘I'he word of God is alwaystruc. You 
have been unhappy lately because you have 
done what God declares is contrary to his will. 
You will be just as uncomfortable to-morrow, 
the next day, and as long as you continue this 
conduct. ‘There always will be a thorn ledge 
before you whenever you give way to careless- 
ness, idlencss or other naughty ways; and 
though you see others good and happy, and 
wish to be like them, you will think that you 
cannot do as they do. Your idleness will 
bring its own punishment, for the slothful man - 
punishes himself by his idleness, and God is an- 
gry with hin. 

Maurice felt this, for the Lord was pleased 
to touch his heart, and cause him to feel the 
truth of what his father said. Te pnt his hands 
round his father’s neck and exclaimed, “TI 
am very sorry Ihave been so naughty and ‘so 
foolish; I am very sorry indeed that I have 
sinned against God, and I hope not to do so 
again.” 

¥. My dear Maurice, you have promised 
this more than once already, but the thorn 
hedge has always been in your way, and you 
could not pass it. You know what I mean. 
Now can you tell me why you could not leave 
off being naughty ? 

M. Yes, papa; I know why it was. JT did 
not ask the Saviour to give me a new heart; 
but I will do so now, indeed J will; J will pot 
leave off praying to him to cure me of my evil 
ways, till he has taught me to do His will. 

Maurice's father then kissed him, and said, 
“ Whatever you ask from our heavenly Father, 
in the name of his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
He has promised that he will bestow ; then, my 
dear child, seck for his grace at once, pray for 
it to-day, pray for it xow.” 3 

Perhaps at some other time I may tell you il 
Maurice did pray to Gad to deliver him from his 
idleness, and whether this hedge of thorns was 
talon out of his way. Meanwhile my readers 
may hope that it was removed; and let them 
see whether there is not a hedge of thorns in 
their own way. Tfthere is, [hope they will not 
rest till they have found out how to pass it. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
From the London Child’s Companion. 
MY SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS. 

J am an old Sabbath School Teacl.er: when’ 
I first entered on this work there were very few 
books published suitable to the young, but I re- 
joice that the case is altered, and that, especial- 
ly through the efforts of the “ Religious Tract 
Society,” we are now furnished with a supply 
of books suited? to our youthful charge, and 
among them all I know of no greater favourite 
than the * Child’s Companion.” Perhaps the 
best way of shewing my thankfulness for these 
great helps in my Sabbath School work, will 
be to give you some Jittle account of the chil- 
dren, who now are or have been under my care, 
for the common benefit of your readers. As 
my own scholars are sure to read your work, 
perhaps someof them may find out their own 
characters, and be led to inquire, ‘Zs i F?” 
Well: if they thus learn to know themselvesbet- 
ter; ifthey find outtheir own faults; and, espec- 
ially, if they learn to use the meanssuited to cure 
them, I shall rejoice, & the teacher and the schol- 
ars will go on pleasantly together Sabbath af- 
ter Sabbath. I shall now proceed to give a 
short account of some ofthe boys of my class. 

Samuel. He is a round-faced. lively little fel- 
low. He tald me last Sabbath that he should 
be ten years oldon the 10th of July, and that 
he was going to see his grandmother, and was 
to have a new suit of clothes. I then gave him 
the little narrative, “ Z shall soon be Ten Years 
Old,” to read, and teld him that I hoped we 
should find him less giddy and more diligent 
when he was really ten years old. I must say 
for Samuel, that he is one of my earliest and 
most regular scholars, as to attendance; when 
I get to school, a quarter ofan hour before the 
time of beginning, I generally find him with 
his smiling face ready to greetme; but then I 
sometimes see him running and playing about 
the school door, instead of quietly waiting till 
the school is open. Samuel is tolerably atten- 
tive while my eye is upon him, but if I am look- 
ing another way, his eyes often wander from his 


book and he is trying to find something to 
amuse himself with. IT have lately been oblia. 
ed to reprove Samuel for being so idle and 
playful, and Ihope that he and other boys Jike 
him, will mind the advice I am now going to 
give them. 

You, my dear children, have minds ang 
souls, We expect kittens to love play; but we 
expect Sabbath School boys to love their 
books and to grow wise.—I like to see children 
active and lively at their play, but they should 
also be active and ively at their work and 
books.- When you see a boy quick and happy 
at play, and dull and miserable at his book, it 
isa sign he does not love learning—Some 
boys would be very glad to be wise and learn. 
ed, but they do not like the trouble of study. 
ing their lessons; such children are quite as 
foolish as the farmer, who would expect a crop 
without sowing his seed or cultivating his land, 
There is nothing good to be got or done with 
out taking pains, 

Remember, too, my dear children, that you 
have souls, and God has given us our Sabbaths 
that we might think about them. Poor puss 
dies, and there is an-end of hey; but your souls 
live forever. When I look over a company of 
children, I say to myself, ‘ Here are a number 
of souls that wall live when all the world is burnt 
up: here are souls that will be happy or miser- 
able for ever.” .Will you then play away and 
trifle away your Sabbath hours; which God 
has given you to think about your souls, to read 


your Bibles, to hear God’s holy word, to praise 


and pray 7 

We do not expect young children to be like 
old men; but we do wish to see you serious on 
God’s holy day, in his sacred house, and in the 
school of instruction. You know that many 
children, as young as you, have felt themselves 
to be sinners, andhave gone to Jesus Christ 
for mercy, and have trusted in his death for 
their salvation, and have been led by the Holy 
Spirit, and have lived to the glory of God, and 
why should not this be the case with you! 
Some of them are now safe in Heaven, with 
Jesus Christ; some of them are now teaching 
you in your Sabbath Schools; and others are 
preaching the Gospel at home and abroad: if 
you wish to grow up like them, you must be 
wise and steady, and attentive now. 

T love to see you cheerful, my dear little 
scholars, but not trifling, careless and playful. 
O, prize your Sabbaths—prize the precious 
days of-childhood and youth ; prize the mercies 
which a gracious God is now bestowing on you 
—and. reward the care and pains ‘of those who 
instruct you. A Saspara Scuoon Teacuen. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Albanu Christian Resister. 
THE YOUNG IRISHMAN. 


Mr. Editor,—I went lately on a Sabbath to 


preach in a neighbouring-congregation. And - 
having io return and preach at home in the even | 


ing, I determined to walk, rather than encour- 
age Sabbath breaking by taking passage in a 
public conveyance. nan | : 
qegation, learning my determination, kindly 
offered to send his young man to take me in 
his carriage. His offer was accepted, and I 
soon, found myself in the gig beside an interest- 
ing young Trishman. On my inquiry respect- 
ing his spiritual condition, he replied, ‘IT have 
ahope in the Lord Jesus Christ. I was brought 
under conviction at the commencement of the 
great revival in S It was under the 
preaching of Mr. Perhaps you know 
him’? Yes, said I, I know him; “and it is 
he that talketh with thee.” He seemed much 
rejoiced on recognizing me. He then gave me 
the following account of himself. And if you 
think it would be interesting to your readers, 
you are at liberty to lay it before them. 

“J am indeed a prodigal reclaimed. Sever- 
al years ago, Tleft my home and my country, 
much against my father’s will. His parting 
address to me as he left the ship in which I em- 
barked, made a deep impression on my mind. 
Andin nalfau hour I scald have givon 2! the 
worldto have been on landagain. I was much 
distressed during the voyage, especially at break- 
ing the command to‘ honor father and mother.’ 
Iprayed much; but it was only through fear. 
Iwas all along afraid that God would sink my 
hody in the ocean, and my soul in hell. But 
after landing, the danger seemed to be over, so 
Iforgot my fears and my sins. But when one 
night in the school-house at S you urg- 
ed the danger of going away from that meet- 
ing without resolving immediately to seck sal- 
vation, the. Lord sent an arrow to my heart. 
My conviction revived; and I resolved to seek 
religion without delay. I intended to keep 
al my feelings to myself, but one day as-I went 
into the barn to pray, my distress was so great, 
that without being aware of it, I cried so loud, 
that my shop-mates heard me in the street ; and 
before F noticed them, they rushed in to rally 
and abuse me. And they continued to perse- 
cule me, till our master dismissed them for 
their ill conduct toward me. I suffered much 
from the ridicule of others also, especially as I 
Was a stranger and a foreigner. But I deter- 
mined notwithstanding, to continue secking the 
mercy of God. At length it pleased him to 
grant me deliverance. And though at times 
Thad great fear that I was deceived, at times 
too, had such joy that I could scarcely re- 
frain from shouting in the very streets. ; 

“Tsoon began to feel very anxious for my fa- 
ther, Twrote to him about my change; but 
he did not know whatto make of me. He 
Wasa professor of religion. But in that coun- 
try.they join the church ‘by birth-right, and 

know nothing about such a change of heart. 
He almost thought I was deranged. 

Such was my anxiety for my friends, that I 
resolved to go home to Ireland; and aétually 
Went to New-York for that purpose. But when 
J got there, I reasoned myself out of it, and 
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A gentleman of the con- | 


went back. But still the impression followed 
me, that I ought to go and see my father. J 
went again to New-York ; and again my resolu- 
tion failed me. Iwent up East River to work 
a while, but I couldnotrest. Back I went to 
New-York. But my heart shrunk again. I 
went away by myself’ to pra: , and found ‘the 
heavens over me were brass. Something then 
said to me, ‘The Lord made known your duty 
to you, and you would not do it: and now he 
has shut you up.’ Upon this I said, ‘Now I 
willgo’ and went immediately out and bespoke 
and paid my passage. 

“ When I came home,they were all astonished 
at the alteration in me. I held prayer mectings 
about in the neighborhood, and talked with the 
people. Many people attended.. But when I 
talked, many said ‘ He has been to college ever 
since lie has been in America, and has learnt 
all this by heart—Let us come and hear him 
again; and see if he don’t say the same thing 
over again.” For they had no idea how God 
conld teach me these things. The Catholics 
were very angry with me, and threatened, if I 
went to such and such places, they would be the 
death of me. But I went; for I thought God 
could take care of me; and et most, ail they 
could do was to kill the body. But they nev- 
ertouched me. There were many awakened at 
this time :—And before I left home my father 
was converted; and I hope my sister also. | * 

‘* [staid in Ireland only three months: for I 
syac boric Amarica: and felt that country to 
be my home. So I returned when the people 
felt and acted like myself.” 

I readily recollected, Mr. Editor, the meeting 
in S — to which he alluded. Itwason a 
dark rainy evening, in consequence of which 
but fewattended, [was somewhat depressed. 
Vor I had come from a neighboring society, 
hoping to see many present, and desiring to sec 
the commencement ofa revival. And to see so 
few there, was not a little discouraging to me. 
Ah! little did I think there was going forth an 
influence which was to be felt across the Atlan- 
tic. “Inthe morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand : for thouknow- 
est not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” 

X. 
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WARRATIVE. ° 
SUSAN SMITH, 


on, THE COUNTRY SABBATH SCHOOL GIRL. 


Daring the last summer, I had an opportuni- 
ty of retiring from-town. to a distant ‘part of the. 
country, and whilst ¥ was. there I generaily 
arose very soon in the morning, and walked 
out to enjoy the beauties of nature, and to_ad- 
mire the goodness of God. One Sabbath morn- 
ing I was taking a walk. with a Bible as my on- 
ly companion, and was employed alternately in 
beholding the dawning sun, and ‘in‘contempla- 
ting the superior glories of him who is called 
the “Sun of Righteousness.’ Thus engaged, 
I wandered to a considerable distance, beguil- 
ed by the beauties of the scene and the interest- 
ing subject of my thoughts, till my attention 

. wis aroused by the sound of a female voice 
sweetly singing a tune whichI thought I had 
heard before. Upon looking over a fence 
which separated me from the person who was 


singing, 1 was surprised to see a girl who seem- | 


ed about twelve years old, walking with a little 
book in one hand and a bag in the other; her 
rosy cheek, her lively eye, and her sweet voice, 
so pleased me, that I walked. along until we 
came to a gate,where we suddenly met each 
other. She seemed very much confused at this 
unexpected meeting, and blushing, hung down 
her head and curtsied. et ccc 

Tiere was somecimg so interesting in the 
appearance of this little girl, that I resolved to 
go across the fields, and to enter into conversa- 
tion with her. As we became more acquain- 
ted, she was less timid, and told me of several 
little circumstances respecting herself, which 
afforded me pleasure, and some of which I shall 
relate. TY asked her to let me look at the book 
she had in her hand, thinking it might be a 
song book or something of the kind; but how 
much was I surprised and delighted to read 
the following words written on the cover, in a 
beautiful hand :—- 

“Thislittle book is given to Susan Smith, 
for regular attendance, constant good behaviour, 
and great improvement in the Sunday school, 
by her affectionate teacher, 

; Martua Frevp.” 

¥siid to her, “ My dear, I am glad to see 
you have had this good book given you asa re- 
ward, that you are fond of singing its hymns, 
and that'you love your teacher.” ‘Oh yes, 
sit, Ido, Ido, (replied she) Miss Field is so 
kind; you don’t know how 
taught me to read, and to sing, and gave-me this 
nice book with allits sweet, sweet hymns, Once ; 
L used to spend my ‘Sabbaths in-running about 
the common and playing, till Mr. Field set up 
the Sunday school; but now I like to rise early 
onthe Sabbath, to give praises to God Almigh- 
ty, along with the larks and the birds who sing 
80 prettily as the sun rises behind the hill, and 
saines upon our house between the trees yon- 
der.” “What! do you live so far off as that ?” 
said I; “and how far are you going to your 
school?” “ About two-miles farther, sir, and 
this field is about half way; but I don’t mind 
the distance, for I can’t sleep on the Sabbath 
Morning, for thinking ofmy teacher, and long- 
ing tobe at school. Having my clothes all 
teady on Saturday, I get up about five o'clock 
on the Sabbath, and then read a chapter, say 


ood, sir; she ; 


my prayers, and look over my catechism, hymns, | have, instead of grumbling at their present sit 
and léssons. ’ Then I have,my breakfast, and | uation, it would bea great deal better for them 
having put some bread and cheese into this bag (and forothers. Godliness, with contentment, 
for dinner, I set off for school soon after six | is great: gain.” 
o'clock; and I often please, and, Phope, domy-! On looking at my watch, I perceived the 
self:good by singing as] yo. Or, if I.am si- | time was fast advancing, and having rambled 
Jent, 1 pray with my heart, ihat our Father who| ).2 considerable distance, I was obliged to 
is in Heaven would bless our déar teachers for ‘part with Susan Smith. I then gave her a few 
being so good to the poor children, and Miss little books which I had in my pocket, and 
Field tells us, that God will hear the prayers of promised to send her some more when I re- 
litde children, and the first hymn in this little turned to town. 
book says— a ee TE 
© Th’ eternal God will not disdain | 
To hear an infant sing.’ 
Isn’t this true, sir?” ‘Yes, my dear, and I 
am very glad that you love to pray.and to praise; 
for no child can be truly good who does not de- 
light in prayer, nor can any one expect to join 
in the songs of Heaven, who dislikes to praise 
God on earth.: But how do you spend your 
time at school?” ‘ You must know, sir, that 
our school is held in a large school house ; I 
generally get there a little’ before eight, where 
I meet many school fellows about my own age, 
| and we are all very glad to see each other again 
|in health and happiness ; for one of ‘the girls 
in our class caught cold and died last winter. 
At eighto’clock the three Misses Fields and 
their three brothers come into the school; then 
we sing a hymn, and ove of the young gen- 
tlemen prays with us. After this, the children 
£0 to their different teachers, till the time comes 
or church, when we march out, and often 


sing as we are going across the ficlds. 

“In the afternoon we meet again, and before 
we part, one ofthe young getitlemen speaks a 
few words to us, and when he tells us about 
Jesus Christ, I find the tears come into my eyes 
almost without knowing it, to think that he 
should show such love to those who deserved 
his anger. Then we sing ahymn, and always 
end the service by prayer. ~ 

“When this is done, I. go home, and I'am 
sure I have plenty to think of myself, as I am 
walking ; and when I am at my father’s house, 
T tell my parents, and brothers, and sisters, of 
all the good things I have heard, and go to bed 
blessing God for ail his mercies, and rejoicing 
in the Sabbath as the happiest day of the week.” 

* Well, Susan Smith, and -what do you work 
at in the week?” “ Why, sir, I tend my little 
sister, and take care of my two young brothers, 
and mend their clothes; I feed our chickens | 
and work in the garden.” 

* But how, Susan, do you-find time to learn, 
having so many things to do, and so much work 
‘in the week?” “ Why, sir, I get up early in 

the morning and generally keep my book in my 
pocket, that when I have a few spare minutes, 
I may learn a little, a verse, or an answer of 
catechism; and when I am tending my little 
sister, I say these over to myself, or sing a verse 
or two, and this keeps them fresh in my mind. 
T also try to teach my brothers, and this fixes 
these good things in my memory.” _ : 
“There are many good plans, my little girl, 
and I often find in my Sabbath school, that 
those good children who work hardest, learn 
the most; while lazy children, who have agreat 
deal of spare time, learn hardlyanything. "Tis 
amercy that God Almighty has given us so 
much work to do, that he might keep us from 
being idle and wicked, and if all people would 
improve to the utmost the advantages they now 
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“NARRATIVE. 
THE BLOSSOM OF WINTER. 
The morning was clear and frosty, and little 
Fanny having gone through her early lessons to 


mamma’s satisfaction, her warm coat and bon- 
net and snow shoes were tied on that she might 


- walk with papa through the garden. 


Holding fast by his hand, Fanny tripped and 
bounded along the slippery path, making many 
reniarks on the scene around her. 

“ What a pretty thing frost is, Papa! how it 
glitters and: twinkles in the sunshine every 
time the wind stirs the shrubs. I was sorry 
when I saw the flowers die, and the leaves fall. 
J said'to myself, winter is coming! dark, cold, 
ugly winter, when the garden will no longer be 
pleasant, and we’ mist mope round the fire 
allday, ‘But now; Papa, I think winter almost 
as-pretty as ‘summer; and this nice cold air 
makes me feel strong while I skip about.” 

“ Very true, Fanny,” said her papa, “ every 
period has its pleasures, and every state ‘its bles- 
sings, if we knéw how to avail ourselves of 
them. You'recollect the Psalmist praises God 
for both seasons.”* : 

“Yes, papa? T remember it is said, ‘Thou 
hast made summier and winter.’ Yet, if I were 
tochoose' I would rather it should be always 
summer than always winter.” 

“TJ believe most people would make the 
same choice, Fanny: but happily we are not left 
‘schcost for ourselves. Summer is gencrally 
compared to the timie ‘of prosperity ; winter’ to 
that of adversity or sorrow. © Very few would 
prefer the latter; as ‘no chastening for the pres- 
ent seemeth joyous, but grievous.’ yet the Chris- 
tian learns to see the hand of a loving Father 
overruling the most painful events for his ad- 
vantage; and ‘often: finds cause to say, with 
David, ‘It is good for me that I have been af 
tlicted.’ Weare apt to look forward withdread 
to events, that when they come bring cause for 
the highest thankfalness.” 

Fanny was riot one of those foolish children 
who dislike to be spoken seriously to: she 
knew herself to be both ignorant and sinful ; 
and it was her delight to receive the instruc- 
tions of her parents and pious friends. She 
had a little brother in the cradle, and the hope 
of teaching him when he should grow old en- 
ough to learn, made her yet more attentive to 
instruction. Yet ifFanny had no such little 
brother, so well was she convinced of the im- 
portance of knowledge to herself, that she would 
surely have been diligent in learning, and if she 
had not been blessed with friends to teach her 
the truths of salvation, she would have read her 
Bible notwithstanding, to learn the will of God; 
ind prayed for grace both to know and to doit. 

Fanny thought in her heart, when her papa 
had done speaking, that she would not again 
lament to see the leaves fall, but bless the 
Tord for every change he sends. Then she 
spoke, “How thankful Tought to he, papa,for 
the warm clothing I have got! this sharp air 
Would not be so pleasant if my dress was as 
thin and as scanty as that of many a poor child 
I see shivering in the cold.” - Des 

“You should not only be thankful, Fanny, 

ut careful and> frugal: neither spoiling your 
clothes, nor wasting the little money you may 
have.—Consider how far your savings can be 


made to go towards clothing some of the poor 
children you speak of.” 

Fanny agreed, and still tripped along, until 
she set her foot a little out of the regular path, 
and trampled on a bank: then stopping short, | 
exclaimed, “ Oh, papa, see what I have done!” 

“ Have you hurt yourself?” 

‘No, papa: but I have broken the prettiest 
flower.—It was growing on the bank,- and I 
struck it with my foot. Whatapity!” and she 
stooped to pick it up. 

“Tt is a snow drop,” said her papa. 

“Indeed it is like snow,” remarked Fanny, 
“Tt is so very white and soft—and look, papa, 
how beautifully it is marked with little delicate 
green lines, at the bottom ofthe cup: see how 
it droops from the stalk, as if it were sick with 
cold; I don’t wonder to see that great, strong 
lauristinus in blossom: but how can such a 
tender flower as this bear the very hard winter 
weather 1” 

“Because God has fitted it for this season, 
my dear: and perhaps to show us how sufficient 
his power isto support the weakest creature he 
forms in the station he is pleased to place it in.” 

“ Mamma calls the flowers her little preach- 
ers,” said Fanny, “I dare say this is one of 
them.” 

T believe it is a great favouriteof your dear 
mother’s,” replied her papa. “She regards 
nature asa large book, in which God has writ- 
ten a thousand beautiful and instructive lessons. 
I have heard her say that when the Lord bade 
his disciples ‘ cuitsider the lillics of the Seld. 
how they grow,’ he surely must have included 
‘the whole vegetable world, from the loftiest oak 
to the humblest weed, since the same lesson of 
nis power, wisdom and love, is engraven on 
a. ide * 

“T will take the snow-drop home,” said Fan- 
ny, “and hear what mamma has to say about it.” 

They continued their walk, chatting very 
pleasantly until it was time to go in : and then 
Fanny carried the snow-drop to her mother. - 

As Fanny brought the snow-drop into the 
house, and saw the little baby, only a few weeks 
old, on its mamma’s lap, she said, ‘‘ Now the 
snow-drop is certainly like little Robert, sosmall, 
and fair, and delicate, and its head drops about 
so.” 

Her mamma sighed; for Robert was very sick- 
ly; he was more like the snow-drop than she 
wished him to be. 

Papa sat down, and taking Fanny on his 
knee, said, ‘‘ Now ask your questions.” 

“Oh yes: Mamma, the snow-drop is to 
preach, and as it cannot speak, you are to tell 
us what it has to say.” 

“Very well, my dear: I think thé’ flower 
will give us a lesson of humility and content- 
ment. You see it always in the most lowly si- 
tuations: it scarcely lifts its modest head above 
the ground; itdemands no culture, butsprings 
up wherever a root is buried, amongst the grass, 
under a hedge, or even on the gravel walks. 
It looks down, as if saying, ‘My parent is the 
earth, and to the dust I must soon return.’ It 
does not shoot up to attract your notice; but 
fills its lowly station, and patiently supports the 
rude blasts of winter, until the hour comeg 
for it to droop, and fall, and die, and make 
way for more gaudy flowers.” 

* Oh, what a pretty character you have made 
out for it, mamma.” 





“ Yes; but it is still only a character—now 


, see what the Lord does for this helpless little 


bud. Though outwardly so exceedingly weak 
and delicate, it is wonderfully strong, or how 
could it bear such cold days and piercing nights 
as it passes? You see the very slender thread 
by which the flower is attached to the stalk ; 
by means of this it is able to bend and wave in 
every dircction, so that the roughest blast docs 
not break it. Like the Christian, it conquers 
by patience and meekness, and survives the 
storm because it yields to it so readily. ‘This 
is the lesson I draw from the snow-drop, Fanr 
ny: it teaches me that no grief or danger can 
assail which the Lord will not enable me to 
triumph over, if I leave myself in his hand, 
and follow the guidance of his Spirit in my ap- 
pointed path of duty.” 

“ And in so doing,” said her husband, “the 
Christian displays in the sight of the world, an 
object as lovely, and as extraordinary too, as 
this sweet litde flower, living and thriving 
amid frost and snow; when all the summer 
beauties of the garden are buried in decay.” 

Fanny listened with delight: “I am think- 
ing,” said she aftera pause, and then she stop- 
ped. . : 

© What are you thinking, Fanny ?” 

“ Why, mamma, I was thinking of that beau- 
tiful description of our blessed Saviour in the 
chapter papa read last night.” 

Her father repeated, “‘ He shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant; and as a root out 
of dry ground: was that the passage; Fanny?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

* And most beautifully does the snow-drop 
agree with that type of the meck and lowly Je- 
sus!” said her mamma. ‘A tender plant in- 
deed, growing out of a hard, dry ground, and 
exposed to a most cold and pitiless world! How 
many storms beat. upon his blessed head! Tow 
despised and rejected of men he was! and at 
length laid low in the grave by the wickedness 
of ungrateful and cruel men! Fanny has found 
the sweetest sermon for the flower: hencefor- 
ward I shall be led to think especially on the 
character and sufferings of our Redeemer when 
I behold it; and blush to reflect how cold a 
welcome the word of his salvation meets in my 
too careless and ungrateful heart.” 

While they were thus speaking, the baby 
became very pale, then dark in the face; and 
it went into convulsions,and uttered bitter cries. 

Fanny was terrified: her papa caught her up, 
and carried her hastily into the nursery: then he 
returned to the parlour. 

For more than an hour Fanny remained in 
great distress and anxiety: she prayed to the 
Lord for her little brother, and feared she knew 
not what. : 

At last her papa came for her: his eyes were 
very red, but his look was composed: she ea- 
gerly asked for little Robert. 

“The struggle is over, my child,” replied her 
papa, ‘and your brother is gone to that place 
of everlasting: blessedness, where. I hope we 
shall all, in the Lord’s good time, follow him.” 

“ And is Robert dead indeed ?—My poor 
mamma!”—and Fanny could say no more for 
sobbing. . 

*¢ Your mamma is a Christian, my dear; this 
was avery sudden and a very severe visitation; 
but to God’s ,people strength is ever given acs 
cording to their day of need.” 
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“ O take me to her, papa!” “ Not quite yet; 
her spirits are too weak; but you shall come 
to my study and read with me.” 

They then went; and Fanny’s papa spoke 
much to heron the uncertainty of life, and the 
awful eternity that is at hand. 

‘* Robert was many years younger than you,” 
said he, “and how can you tell but your grave 
may be the next dug inthe church yard? You 
are oldenough to know how very sinful you 
ure, often breaking God’s holy law. Unless 
you believe in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour 
of mankind; unless you pray for the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit to make you a child of God, 
and fit you for heaven, we should not have as- 
surance of your going to heaven.” 

“Oh Robert ! little Robert!” cried Fanny fin 
alow and mournful tone, “I did not think when 
I compared you to-day to the snow-drop, that 
you would be cut down like it in a moment; 
will you never open your blue eyes again, Rob- 
ert?” 

‘No, ny child, not till he opens them in a glo- 
rified body to behold his Saviour. Like the 
flower, indeed, is he cut down; but fear not, my 
Manny,—the root remains, and he shall rise 
again.” [Youth's Friend. 
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NWARRATIVE 


THe GERMAN BLACKSMITH REFORMED. 
fi is well known that the Catholic clergy in Europe are 
generally opposed to the reading of the Scriptures. In 
some parts of Germany, however, where Catholics and 
Proustants are intermixed, a more favorable dispasition 
towards the oractes of divine trath has been manifested 
jn several instances, and some pleasing conversions have 
been the result. The following account of the reforma- 
tion of a vicious blacksmith, was communicated to the 
Rev. L. Van Ess, by a Catholic priest, upon whose mind 
the result had made considerable impression.—V. ¥.Oba. 











“T lent a Bible to a peasant, by trade a 
bliicksmith, who was well known to be a bad 
husband and father, addicted to drinking and 
other vices, whom [I had in vain attempted 
to reform by other means. I merely recom- 
mended it to his attention as an interesting 
yolume, advising him to read it as often and 
as attentively as he could, during the icng 
winter evenings. 

“A short time afterwards I saw his wife; 
and the following is the substance of the ac- 
count. gh@ gave. On her husband’s return 
hone he opened the volume, and exclaimed, 
‘What—a Bible! That is not a -book for 
people like us, it is only fit for priests, and 
ours might as well have kept it to himself’ 
He then threw it on a shelf, adding, ‘ Let no 
onc dare to touch it!’ Iu the evening he 
went to the alehouse and returned intoxicated 
as usual. The next day he was obliged to 
fnish some work 
tome till late, so that he was prevented from 
joining his companions at the customary hour. 
After supper he took down the Bible, saying, 
“Tl see whether our priests are really wiser 
than we, from reading it.” He looked at 
several passages, particularly in the history of 
Moses, and replaced the book on the shelf, 
with an expression of contempt. ‘The day fol- 
lowing, a Protestant peasant entered the house, 
and seeing a large volume, asked if it was a 
Bible. The blacksmith replied it was so, and 
that he supposed his priest had lent it to him, 
hoping to make him a saint or a prophet, to 
neither of which he felt the smallest inclina- 
tion! The other answered that he did not 


} sippose the priest had any such design, but 


that it was the bounden duty of us all to aim 
at holiness, according to the precepts of Moses 
and of our Lord, as it is written, ‘Be ye holy 
‘as [am holy; and that by seeking after holi- 
hess we can alone hope to be happy in Christ, 


: and it is this we are taught in the Bible. 


: 


‘Stop? said the blacksmith, ‘ that is the busi- 
hess of our priests, let them look to it; these 
things are too high for us, and we have no 
time to think about such matters.’ ~His friend 
told him he was mistaken, that the great duty 
of our lives was to seek after salvation, to live 


| in the fear of the Lord and to aim at holiness, 


and that life was uncertain, so. that on the 
Morrow they as well as their priest, might be 
summoned to appear: before the tribunal of the 
Judge of-our thoughts and actions. “My good 
friend, added he, ‘when death arrives you 
will think. differently from what you do now ; 
you will then find the importance of having 
thought upon these things, for there is no re- 
Pentance-in the grave. Let me intreat you to 
read the Bible.’ 
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which detained hin at, 


“The same evening the biacksmith again 
took down the Bible. ‘It is not,’ said he, 
‘after all, so bad a book as some people say. 
A man may learn from it how God created the 
world. For several folles 1g evenings he 
continued to read, and was nuch interested 
in the contents of this book, We: he absolutely 
forgot to resort to his favorite naunts. The 
wife told me these particulars, adding how 
much happier even this alteration made her 
and her children, and that she fervently prayed 
that this blessed book might be made the 
means of producing good fruits in his heart. 

“Shortly after this, a man from a neigh- 
boring village called at the blacksmith’s.—The 
large book caught his eye as something novel 
in that house, and he inquired what it was, 
The blacksmith told hin, and said much in its 
praise, adding, he thought it very wrong and 
absurd to bring up (Roman) Catholics without 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
its contents appeared to -him so important, that 
if a louis d’or (equal to a sovereign) was charged 
for it, he would gladly undertake to work out 
the cost. He then proceeded to state that he 
had been reading the Gospels, some portions 
of which he had heard read on Sundays and 
Festivals, but only in extracts, and scarcely 
a hundredth part. While reading the full ac- 
counts, it seemed as if our Lord Jesus himself 
was speaking to him. Ie lamented that he 
had beeh so long ignorant of the Bible, and 
stated his determination that his children should 
also,,read it, for nothing -spol.e so forcibly to 
‘the heart as the Scriptures. ‘John, John,’ 
added he: ‘you and I have led a careless and 
riotous life; but take my advice—read the 
Bible ; this I must add, that without God you 
cannot be happy here, and without Christ and 
his salvation, without his redemption, without 
entire conversion of heart and sincere repent- 
ance, you cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’—-The wife told me of this, and said 
she had earféstly prayed God, the Holy Spirit, 
to carry on this good work, and that her hus- 
band had actually begun to read the Bible to 
her and the children. ‘I often observe,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ that he is silent and lost in thought; 
he is now diligent at work, speaks more mildly 
and kindly than formerly, and does not get 
drunk.’ She then intimated her hope that I 
would endeavour to promote this change in 
her husband, which I gladly undertook to do.” 
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NARRATIVE. —__ 
THE HISTORY OF LITTLE ANN. 


| 


to pray; by which I suppose she meant, that 
she could not pray in such a way as she 
wished. I have no doubt that she prayed to God 
night and morning, and I suppose iv prayers 


The dear child of whom I am going to give | which her mother had taught her. Perhaps 
- when she said she knew not how to pray, she 


rou an account, died when she was seven 
yearsand nine months old, and I doubt not 
went to Heaven. Would you like to hear 
something about her? ‘I should like it very 
much.” What would you wish me to tell you 
about her? “‘ I wish you to tell me all you can.” 
Well, 1 will—and [hope you will love God as 
muchas she did. 

Little Ann with her father and mother and 
two sisters, (for she had no brother,) lived in 
london. The place of worship where, for a 
good while, they used to go on the Lord’s Day, 
was in Broad-street, Moorfields, where Mr. 
Gaffee preached at that time. Afterwards, the 
family went to live a little way out of London, 
and attended at aplace of worship at Stepney, 
where Mr. Ford preached, that being much 
nearer their new house. Mr. and Mrs. M. used 
to take their children to the house of God every 
Sabbath, when neither the weather nor sickness 
prevented, and very well pleased was Ann to go. 
Sometimes, when the weather was wet or cold, 
her mother thought it would be better for Ann 
to stay at home, as she was not a strong, hearty 
child, like many. Little Aun, however, was 
very sorry when she was obliged ‘to stay at 
home, for she would much rather have gone to 
mecting. A good child may and must be sorry 
not to be able:to go to the house of God; but it 
is wrong to be angry for it. Children should 


meant, she knew not how to pray in words of 
her own. 

One thing I must not forget to say about this 
dear child. 
say of every child that I have known or heard 
of, that she was very careful always to tell the 
truth. Her mother did not recollect that Ann 
ever toJd a lie. God is very angry with peo- 
ple wKo tell lies, and it is a shameful thing to 
do so, Besides, lies are generally found out 
some day or other; and God always knows 
whether what we say is true or false. We 
cannot deceive him. 

The complaint of which Little Ann died was 
aconsumption. She was ill fora long time. 
But remember, child, that there are different 
kinds of disorders of which different people die. 
Some people lie ill for many weeks and months, 
while others die the very day they are taken ill, 
and some fall down on a stidden, and are dead 
without having time to speak a word. This 
shows what a foolish thing it is for people 
not to wish and pray to be prepared for death, 


since no one knows how soon he may be called 


away. In the first part of her last iltvess, 


‘when asked by her mother whether she was 


remember that, if the weather is cold and wet, : 


itis Almighty God who sends the weather; and 
that when any one is sick and ill, it is God who 
sends the sickness; so that when either the 
weather or our being ill, keeps us from going 
out, it is as if God told us we were not to go out 
that day : this should keep us from fretting and 
murmuring about it. I do not like to hear peo- 
ple call the weather bad. 

Little Ann was particularly pleased to go to 
the meeting on the days when the Minister 
catechised the children. Being asked, after 
she had left London, whether she was glad she 
had been to Mr. Gaffee’s to be catechised, and 
had been pleased with what he had said to her 
on those occasions; she answered, that she was 
glad Mr. Gaffee had catechised her and had 
spoken to her; that what he had said to her 
had done her good, and that she had a great 
love forhim, “Indeed, children who love God 
always love the servants of God, who speak to 
them about him, and tell them of his great love 
‘o mankind in sending his Son Jesus Christ to 
ie’ for sinners, 

Little Ann was a remarkable child for her 
age. When scarcely five years old, she has 
been observed by her parents to sit by herself 
with a book in her hand, while her sisters and 
their little companions were playing about the : 
toom. Ann did not seem to mind their noise | 
any more than if they were not in the room. | 
She has been known to keep on reading the 
ible, or some other good book, for an hour at 
4 time, till her mother was obliged to take the 

k from her, lest she should injure her health 
by so much sitting still; for it is quite right 
that children should have play and exercise at 
Proper times, 

Ann used to complain that ghe knew not how 


afraid to die, she replied that she was afraid ; 
and when curther questioned about the reason of 
her fear, she said she was afraid she did not love 
God. I believe that she did love God, though 
she was fearful at that time that she did not. 
When God pardons our sins, he makes us 
love him, and so it is that, though our love to. 
God docs‘fiot make us deserve to go to Heaven, 
our love to Ged is a proof that we are going to 
heaven. You cannot wonder, therefore, that 
Little Ann, when she was near death, should 
wish to know that sheloved God; and you will 
be glad to hear that, after awhile, she was well 
satisfied about this. On the Monday week be- 
fore her death, she desired that her father and 
her uncle might be sent for, and her sister who 
was in the country, as she was sure she should 
not live long, and if they did not come soon, 
she should not see them before she died. She 
said she did not care if she died that afternoon, 
for that she longed to go. .“ Where do you 
want to go?” said her mother. ‘‘ ‘To Heaven,” 
was her reply, ‘ to be with God,” and added, 
ina very earnest manner, “Ido love God.” 
Often would she say, “I want to die, I want to 
goto Heaven, I love God, I pray to God.” 
And there is no doubt that she really did pray. 
A few weeks before she died, her mother went 
one day into her room very softly, thinking she 
was asleep; and found her withher hands clasp- 
ed, and held upwards, and hereyes closed. She 
was very earnest in prayer, but though her lips 
moved, and she uttered some sound, it was so 
soft that her mother could not hear the words. 
She was remarkably affectionate to her pa- 
rents, and from the time she was taken ill was 
grieved when they were out of her sight ; yet, 
on being asked which she would choose, if she 
could have her choice, whether to get well, and 
stay with her dear parents, or die, and go to be 
with God, she said she would rather die and go 
tobe with God than stay here, though she loved 


T can say of her what I could not | 


her parentsso much. A few days before she die 
| ed, she desired that her sisters Rebecca and Eli- 
‘zabeth, might be called up stairs. When they 
;came, she said, “ Rebecca, love God; pray to 
God; Elizabeth, do love God, do pray to God.” 
Then speaking to the maid-servant, of whom 
she was very fond, she said, “‘ do, Beckey, Jove 
God, and pray to God ;” then turning to her pa- 
'rents, “let papa loveGod, let mamma loveGod.” 

In the evening, the servant used-to take her 
supper and eat it in the bed-room, that little 
Ann, being so ill, might not be left alone. At 
that time Ann generally asked the servant to 
sing.a hymn or read a chapter. Sie was very 
fond of the 27th Psalm, Dr. Watts’ version, 
“Soon asI heard my father say,” &c. 

She was remarkably patient under her long 
and painful illness, and continued perfectly 
collected till the very last. About an hour be- 
fore she died, her mother asked her if she still 
loved God, she answered, yes; and then if she 
believed that God loved her and would take 
her to Heaven, to which she also replied, yes. 
Thus diced this dear girl, at 5 o'clock on Wed- 





‘nesday morning, August 20th, 1886, full of 


faith, full of hope, and full of love to God and 


to all who were about her. 
[Children's Friend. 
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VOUTI’S COMPANION. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A WORD. 


| When Roland Adams was a lad of twelve 
years, he was one Sabbath day returning home 
from mecting, in company with several other 
lads and two or three men, Now these men 
should have remembered the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy: they should have conversed on 
seme good subject, for their own sake, and for 
the sake of the children that were in company 
withthem. But they talked about their farms, 
and their Jabors, and their worldly pleasures, At 
length, they spoke of the sermon they had 
heard at meeting ; but our readers will see that 
the sermon had done them no good. 
‘The preacher had on that day, warned sin- 
ners to repent and fice from the wrath to come ; 
‘invited them to Christ; and told them they 
must go to hell, if they dicd in their sins. This 
‘preaching, somuch like that of Christ and his 
| apostles, had inade little Roland and some of 
.the other boys quite serious; and when they 
Feame out of the house, they thought they should 
not be wicked all that week, nor do any evil 
thing. But the idle talk of the men had put! 
most of these good thoughts out of the minds ' 
of the lads; and when they came to speak of, 
the sermon, the cffect was still worse. One of! 
the men made some severe remarks on the 
pretcher, as if he wished to make people gloomy 
and wretched ; and firmly said, ‘Tor my part, 
T do not believe there is any hell.” 

This specch made a great stir in little Ro- 
land’s mind. Just before, he had been afraid 
he should go to hell; for he believed there is 
such a place for all who do not repent; and he 
did not love to repent and be a Christian, 
though he made a secret promise that he would 
do it at some future time. Now he said to 
himself, “ifthere is no hell, how glad J shall be. 
And perhaps this man is right, and I hope he is. 
Why yes, is not God good, and merciful? Can 
it be that he will torment any of us forever ? 
Oh, he is too good to do that; when too we 
do so little tliat is wicked. No, the minister 
must be mistaken, and this man is right. I 
will not be inhaste to repent; forifI do not, I 
shall not go to hell.” ‘hus the fad reasoned 
in his own heart, and to sdcha false conclusion 
did he come. Yet he knew that his minister 
was a wise and good man, and that he preach- | 
ed almost in the very words of Paul and of Je- 
sus Christ; while he knew the man who said 
there is no hell, was a profane and wicked 
man. But, having pleased himself with the be- 
lief that God will not punish the guilty, he had 
no more serious thoughts through the week, 
and fora long time was more inclined to be 
wicked than he had been before. Roland is 
now aminister of the Gospel, and is more than 
forty years old: but he says, if he had azoays 
believed what that wicked man said, and if the 
“Spirit of God had not awakened him and made 
i him believe the Bible, le should have been in 

hell before now, or else be at thisvery time liv- 
ing in open wickedness and rebellion against 
God. Ifthis had been his end, that wicked 
man must have answered in part for the des- 





truction of his soul. And though his ruin is 
prevented, that wicked man is not the less guil- 
ty, for his idle and wicked speech. 

Let us learn something from ‘this narrative, 

1, Let children and youth beware when they 
hear thoughtless and wicked people say things 
against religion or the Bible. We must expect 
that the wicked will do and speak wickedly. 
Bat if we believe them, we shall believe a lie, 
and ifwe do as they do, we shall perish. Le 
youth walk with the wise and good, and heark. 
en tothe counsel of the godly. 

2, Let wicked men and unbelievers take 
heed what they say, when children and youth 
are before them. These young minds observe 
what is said, and their wicked hearts drink in 
poison while they reject the bread of life. Ifa 
man resolves to resist the light and perish, 
why should he pull others with him down to hell, 
to aggravate his torments ? 

Let pious people be careful of their words be- 
fore children. The impressions they receive 
are deep and lasting ; a single unadvised word 


| may give a false and fatal direction to their 


steps, and the dead{ul consequences will be 
eternal. While a word of counsel, of affection- 
ate warning, of kind direction, may prove life 
and salvation to an immortal soul. Christians, 
let your conversation be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt ; and most of all, when these 
young immortals are harkening to your words. 
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THE LIFTLE PRATER. 

Leonora was indued with spirit and vivaci- 
ty. When scarcely six years old,slie was ex- 
ecedingly well practised in the art of manag- 
ing her needic, and could very cleverly em- 
ploy her scissors. All the garters that her pa- 

aand brothers wore were of her making. She 
could read with ease; and her writing was also 
estremcly neat and fair. 

She did not huddle great and little letters in 
one word together, neither did they lean 
some this and -others that way; and her lines 
went straight along, not dancing up and down 
from one side of her paper to the other, as J 
have too often seen in many children’s writing- 
hooks, even older by a year or two than Leonora. 

Her papa too, and mamma, were no less sat- 
isfied with her obedience, than her masters with 
her diligence and study. She kept up a per- 
fect union with her sisters, treated every ser- 
vant with the greatest affability, and her com- 
panions with regard and condescension. All 
her parents’ friends, and every stranger - that 
came there a-visiting, were equally enchanted - 
with her company and conversation. . 

Who would think, that with so many recom- 
mendatory qualities, and so much understand- 
ing, any little girl could possibly be so unfortu- 
nate that none, when they grew acquainted | 
atthe house, could like her? Such was Leon- 
ora, notwithstanding; for a single fault, which 
she had unhappily contracted, was so great as 
io destroy the effect of all her juvenile accom- 
plishments. ‘The intemperance of*her tongue. 
made every. one forget the graces of her under- 
standing, and the goodness of her heari. In 

’ short,our Leonora was the greatest prater living. 

When, for instance, she was sitting down to 
work, she would say, “ Oho! I fancy, it ishigh 
time that Ishould be doing something! What 
would my mamma say, should she find me sit- 
tng with my arms across, lolling on my elbows? 

my stars! how much I have got to hem 
here! all this apron! But at worst, I never 
letthe grass grow under me when I set out, 
andI shall soon have done. Ah! there the 
clock strikes: One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine—Yes, positively nine o’clock ! 
Well then, Ihave but two poor hours before I 
g0 to music; yet much business may be done 
insuch a length of time. 

“Mamma, when she observes how diligent I 
have been, will be sure to give me sweetmeats. 
—Ob! what pleasure I shall have in looking at 
them! Nothing do I love like nice crisped al- 
monds, Not that I do notlike plums preserv- 
ed: they are very good too, for papa popped 
one into my mouth last Thursday, and then 
gave me a. whole parcel; hut I think crisped 
almonds better.—I should like to see Miss 

olly this morning : I would show her the fine 
skirt that mamma has bought me. Dolly is a 
‘unny little girl enough! I like her vastly. 

“Oht but she. loves talking, and I do not 
know how it happéns, but one cannot thrust a 
word in when her clapper is set a-going.— 
Where has my thimble hid itself? Sister, have 
you seen my thimble? Patty must have sure- 
ly lost it forme, when she came to sweep the 
parlour.—It is so like her! She isalways such 
ahairbrained credture! Who can work with- 


out a thimble? at least I never take a stitch, 
if I mislay it; for the needle pricks one’s tin- 
| ger, and one’s finger bleeds of course; and 
| then, besides the pain it gives one! how one’s 
| work looks when it is spotted with red marks! 
Why, Patty! Patty! where can you be? Have 
youseen my thimble? Oh,no! here itis; and, 
just as if the matter were contrived on purpose, 
at the bottom of my work-bag.” 

Thus Leonora would be always dinning peo- 

ple’s ears who happened to bo nearher. When 
her parents were engaged in any interesting 
conversation with each other, she would come 
and mix in their discourse by prating upon 
twenty different subjects. And atsdinner, she 
had scarcely ever ended with her meat, before 
the pie or pudding was called for. She would 
really forget to eat and drink, while everlast- 
ingly employed in prating. 
__ Her papa would frequently reprove her many 
times a day for this defect; but all reproof was 
lost upon her, neither would the greatest pun-. 
ishment produce a reformation in her conduct. 
As it was not possible for any one to hear him- 
self when she was by, Miss Chatterbox iwas of- 
ten sent to pass the morning ail alone in her 
apartment. During dinner, they would put 
her ata little table by herself, as distant from 
the company as ‘they could place her. Leono- 
ra seemed afflicted at this separation, but was 
nota whit the more silent on that account. 

She had always some subject of discourse, . 
were it even addressed only to herself, and nev- 
ertheless she talked so loud, every word that! 
she said was heard; for it was the same to her | 
if any hody was or was not by her: and I veri- 
ly believe, that, rather than be mute, she would. 
have entered into conversation with. her knife. 
and fork. 

From sucha foolish habit what advantage 
did sheobtain? ‘The story tells us—only pun- 
ishment and hatred: If youshould not be con- 
vinced of this by what I have already mention- 
ed, you will certainly be so when you read what 
follows : 

Once upon atime, her parents were invited 
by a friend to go into the country for a weck 
or fortnight. It was in autumn, the weather was 
extremely fine, and it is not easy to conceive 
what great abundance there was then of every 
kind of fruit. : 

Leonora thought it was designed to make her 
of the party, but was very much surprised, 
when her papa, directing both her sisters to 
get ready for the journey, told her that she 
must stay at home, She feli a-crying, ran to 
her mamma, and said, “My dear mamma, 
what fault have I committed, that papa should 
be so angry with me?” ‘Your papa,’ she 
answered, “is not angry with you; but believe 
me, it is impossible for any one to bear with 
your constant chatter. You would certainly in- 
terrupt our pleasure, and the pleasure of the 
family we are going to visit; and therefore for 
the future, whenever we go abroad, we must al- 
ways leave you behind us.” 

‘Must I never speak, then?” answered Le- 
onora, 

“That,” said her mamma, “would be no 
less a fault than what we wish to.see you 
avoid. You are not to be entirely mute; but 
then you ought to wait till you perceive that 
your turn for speaking is come round, and not 
incessantly prevent your parents, and as many 








| ish her, 


as have more experience than yourself, fron: 
talking. You should also take care how you 
say whatever comes into your mind. When you 
desire to be informed of any thing which it is 
not improper you should know, you ought to 
ask in as few words as possible, and having any 
thing to tell, you should in that case, first of 
all reflect within yourself, if those about you 
would or would not like to hear it.” 
‘Leonora, though she could not reasonably 
call in question this advice, would not have 


‘wanted words to justify her prating, if she had 


not heard that moment her papa say that every 
thing was ready; and, in fact, the coach was 
off that very instant. ; 

Leonora fell a-sighing, and with tears pursu- 
ed the carriage till her eye no longer could dis- 
cern it. When it was wholly out of-sight, she 
went into a corner, and began to weep most 
bitterly. “ Ah, babbling gossip!” said she, 
(now speaking to herself,) it is ail owing to my 
own folly that Ihave been thus punished. f 
will take care that for the future I will never 
speak a word more than I ought.” 

Some few days afterwards they returned. 
Leonora’s sisters brought home with them bas- 
kets full of pairs and apples. ‘They were both 
exceedingly well tempered ;- therefore Leono- 
ra would on no account have gone without her 
share, but then the tears she had been shed- 
ding so completely took away her appetite, that 
it is not at all strange if she did not wish for 
any. She that moment ran to her papa, im- 
ploring his pardon for her fault in having forced 
him (as she knew,) much against his will to pun- 
“ We have been both unhappy,” added 
she; “but for the fatnre J shall take care, and 


‘never speak foo much.” 


On the morrow, Leonora was permitted to 
sit down and take her dinner with the rest. She 
spoke very little, but whatever she said was full 
of grace and modesty. It is true, it cost her 
very much to rule her tongue; but on the fol- 
lowing day, this work of checking her propen- 
sity towards talking was less painful, and the 
next day still less so. At length the difficulty, 
by a gradual diminution, was completely done 
away. At present she has totally got rid of her 
bad habit, and she appears in society with cred- 
it to herself and pleasure to her friends, who 
are no longer vexed with what they were accus- 
tomed to.entitle. in derision, her-inressant clack. 

{ Beauties of Children's Friend, 
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THE LOST BROTHER. 


TheRev. B. Weed, an itinerant minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who is at pres- 
ent stationed on Staten Island, N. Y. says that 
he has beeeme acquainted with a man there, 
whose history shows the singular providence of 
Godtoa wandering and lost child. He has 
communicated the following account of it to the 
editor of the Philadelphia Religious Messenger. 


There lived in the Island of St. Domingo, a 
French gentleman of considerable property. 
When the French revolution broke out he was 
obligedto fly,and for safety he came to this 
country with his family, consisting of a wife 
and four children, leaving most of his proper- 
tybehind. He finally settled at Lamberton, 
Burlington county, (N. J.) While living there, 
hiscompanion was summoned to a world of 
spirits, leaving her three daughters and only 
son, Henry, in the care of her husband. Not 
long after her death, the political affairs of St. 
Domingo were such, that the gentleman 
thought, if he returned, it was probable he 
could secure the property he left there. Ac- 
cordingly, in making preparations to go, he 
placed his daughters in the care of friends, 
and Wenry, (the subject of this history,) he 
piaced with aman in Phiiadeiphia, with whom 
he also deposited asum of money for his sup- 
port until his return. It-happened, however, 
that his confidence in the mau with whom Hen- 
Ty Was put, was misplaced, for no sooner was 
the father away, than this man began a course 
of abuse towards Henry (then about seven 
years old,) such as pulling his hair, beating 
him, &c. &c, This was a new epoch in the 
life of young Henry; his mother dead, his fa- 
ther gone, his sisters he knew not where, and 
he among strangers that used him very unkind- 
ly. Young as he was, he formed the resolu- 
ton to leave the place and seek a better situa- 
tion. Under the influence of this resolution he 
felt Ponladelphia ; but whether he was govern- 
ed byakind of instinct to seek the place in 
which he formerly lived, or directed by an un- 
erring Providence, he steered ‘his course to- 
wards Trenton on foot, without a friend to 
guide him, or money to bear his expenses, 
Exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
when night overtook him, he had not where to 
lay his head. One night he went to a house, 
and not finding entrance he took up his lodg- 
g80n a stoop. Sometimes when he asked 
for bread, he would be answered by cold and 
unkind treatment, and a refusal to give the lit- | 
tle wanderer any relief, Sometimes he was so 
famished with hunger and so overcome with fa- 
Ugue, that he wept bitterly. Once he called at 
‘tavern, and a gentleman there gave him three 
or four shillings. 

; Not finding any of his friends in Trenton, or 
amberton, he pursued his course on towards 
ne Bronswick. Passing through Princeton, 
a ca Py at ahouse and asked for something to 
ea e Stay all night; but he was sent to 
ae er or lodgings among the domestic ani- 
There } e finally arrived at- New Brunswick. 
a he was taken in by aman that kept a 
a house, and with him he tarried nearly 
"Wo, years. Henry's lot was not a very easy 
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one here, which made him resolveto endeavor 
to find his way to New York; accordingly he 
agreed with a stage driver to take him to Powles 
Hook, and stealing slyly away from his place 
he ran across the bridge, and the stage driver, 
overtaking him on the road, took him on ac- 
cording to agreement. What to do now, he 
knew not, for he had no money to pay his pss- 
sage across the Hudson; but the stage driver 
finally got him a passage over, and he went into 
New York. There he knew ro one, nor had 
he any way of procuring even one solitary meal. 
As he was wandering about, he discovered St. 
Paul’s church yard open, and some people work- 
ing at the bell; into this yard he entered, 
where he was soon joined by another boy, 
and they began playing together; pretty soon 
the other boy interrogated Henry thus—Who 
are your parent:1? J have none, says Henry.— 
Where is your home, then? Ihave no home. 
Where did you come from, and what are you 
going to do? I came across the river, and 
what 1 am to do I know not. The account | 
Henry gave of himself moved the heart of the 
boy, and he said “ Come, go with me;” and he 
conducted him home to his mother, who was a 
widow ; and who, after hearing what he could 
tell of himself, procured him a place with one 
of her sons, who was a waterman. 

Here, also, Henry had difficulties to encoun- 
ter; the man with whom he lived was one of 
those rough hard watermen, who are destitute 
of the finer feelings of the heart, of course 
he had hard fare and unkind usage. It hap- 
| pened, on the occasion, when the boat in 
| which Henry was, in one of the slips, at New 
‘York, there came on a very severe gale; the 

night was dark and cold, and Henry being sent 
on shore upon an errand, found it impossible, 
by reason ofthe darkness, to retrace his steps to 
the boat. 

Wet, cold, and almost naked, he stood on 
the dock, giving vent to his sorrows in floods of 
tears. Now, Providenceso ordered it, that Mr. 
J.B. from Staten Fsland, was within hearing; 
and he, acting the part of the good Samaritan,’ 
went to him, spoke comfortably to him, took 
him on board his own vessel, and gave him 
food and lodgings for the night. When morn- 
ing came, the above named gentleman (think- 
ing probably that his young guest was bound 
to Mr. P. whose boat he had left the evening 
before) requested him to go on shore and re- 
turn to his former place; but Henry refused; 
such was the kindness of Mr. J. B. to him, 
that like Ruth to Naomi, he said “ entreat me 


. hot to leave thee; or to return from following 


thee; where thou goest will [ go,” &c. After 
satisfying himselfthat Henry was not bound to 


| Mr. P., he concluded to take him home to Sta- 


ten Island. The kindness he experienced in 
his family, soon caused him to forget his former 
afflictions, and as he formed an attachment to 
the neighborhood, so he concluded here to tarry. 

As young Henry grew up, he felt an increas- 
ing desire to obtain some knowledge of himself 
and his relatives. He could barely recollect 
his mother and her teaching him to get on his 
knees to pray to the Lord; but being so young 
when left by his father in Philadelphia, he 
had forgotten nearly all about his people; 
yet if he had any relatives living he wished to 
become acquainted with them. With these de. 
sires he determined to prosecute his inquiries 


in doing which, by asingular train of circum- 
stances he was induced to go to Lamberton, 
N. J. to seck his friends. He proceeded to that 
place, but as he knew not his real name, and 
went by that of B »no one could give 
him the desired information, no family of that 
name ever having lived in that place. At 
length he came across a person that had been 
intimate with his father's family; this person 
told him that there was once a family living 
there by the name of M —, and that he 
favoured them very much; and if he was of 
that family one of his sisters was married to a 
merchant by the name of A , and was 
living at Norfolk, Virginia. Henry knew it 
was possible for him to be mistaken in the 
name, and such was the impression made on 
his mind by the account given of the M 
family, that he resolved to go to Norfolk, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he belonged 
to that family; and if he did, he wished to see 
his sister; he, however, returned tothe Island. 
Before he sct out for Norfolk, it happened 
that there was a camp meeting held on the Is- 
land. Atthis meeting Henry was powerfully 
convinced of sin; and the Sabbath following, 
_in the old church, while attending divine wor- 
ship, his soul was led to rejoice in the forgive- 
nessof sin, through faith in Christ. He soon 
, attached himself to the Methodist Episcopal, 
Church, in company, with a number of othegs, 
and although some of them have fallen back, 
yet Henry has been an ornament to his profes- 
sion as a Christian ever since. Not long after 
this, he commenced his intended journcy to 
Virginia; in company with six or seven.of his 
acquaintances from the Island, for the purpos- 
esnamedabove. Asthey travelled by water, 
they soon arrived at Norfolk ; and all his com- 
' pany wentalong with him, inquiring for the house 
/of Mr. A. When they arrived at the door, 
one of the company became chief speaker, and 
inquired of the gentleman if such a lady lived 
there, and whether she was at home. The 
man replied, “She lives here; shic is at home, 
and she is my wife; but pray what do you 
want with her?’ Tobe short about it, said the 
speaker, this young man, (pointing to Henry) 
is looking for his sister, and by the direction he 
has had, he thinks it probable that the lady 
here is his sister, The Lady being called, 
Henry’s spokesman stated the business to her. 
She replied, “I have no brother now; I had a 
brother once, but he is dead.”—Henry was al- 
most ready to give it up and go away; but his 
friend thought surely this lady is Henry’s sister, 
for he saw a similarity of features in them; and 
he inquired farther; where did your brother 
die, and how long since? She answered, in Phi- 
ladelphia, and the time she gave exactly agreed 
with the time Henry left there. Henry then 
began speaking, and there was a strange kind 
of a charm in his speech toher. He had some. 
thing ofa stoppage in his speech, and as he 
spoke the lady recollected that her brother used 
to speak in the same way: she drew near him, 
and reached out her hand towards him; but 
drew it back again, saying, “ He cannot be my 
brother.” Henry related to her how he left 
Philadelphia, and the cause: this seemed to 
zive new evidence to’ her mind that he was her 
brother. Again she extended her hand, and 
again drew it back; at last her doubts were 
removed, and such was the sudden rush of feel- 
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ing, that she embraced him with open arms, 
and in conjunction with her husband, carried 
him forcibly into the house. .Their emotion, 
their anxiety, their pleasure at this time, can 
be better imagined than described. Henry 
they had long ago buried in imagination, and 
now to see him, was to them like a resurrection 
from the dead. ‘The Jady,as ifnot yet fully satisfi- 
ed, said, “ Ifyou are my brother, you have a scar 
on the calf of each leg occasioned by blisters 
being applied when you were sick.” They ex- 
amined and found the mark of the blisters 
there. She added, “ Hf you are my brother, you 
have a scar onone of your shoulders, where I 
bit you while we were playing together when 
children.” They examined and found the scar 
she described. There now remained no doubt 
but that Henry was her brother, accordingly 
he was made welcome to the best the house 
afforded. He tarried with them four days, and 
by them he was informed that the people with 
whom he lived in Philadelphia, gave out that 
he was dead, and then fled somewhere to the 
south. The father (who at that time had not gone 
his intended journey) not being satisfied but 
thet they had showed Henry foul play, and di- 
rectly or indirectly put him to death, pursued 
them as far as Charleston, South Carolina, and 
not finding them, he gave up-the pursuit and re- 
turned. Ife afterwards went to St. Domingo, 
and made some effort to obtain his property ; , 
but before he came into possession, he was cru- | 
elly murdered. 

His sister and her husband kindly offered 
Henry a home with them, and as they were 
wealthy and without children, they offered to 
educate him. But he did not comply, as he 
had Jately Sct out in religion; and they were of 
- a:different way of thinking from him, and of 

-.épurse his privileges must be lessened, And 
_ besides this, he had formed some attachment 
to the people on Staten Island. He therefore 
concluded to return. Not long after, Henry 
married into a respectable family, and he has’ 
so far prospered in worldly business, that he, 
hasacomfortable and convenient home on the 
Island, just above Amboy ferry, where he lives 
beloved and respected by all that know him. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE LOST CHILD. 

Mrs. Srncuarr was a good and tender mo- 
ther, and very seldom left her little family. 

One afternoon she was obliged to go out, and 
as it was to visit a sick person, she thought it 
best not to take with her either Charlotte, who 
was five years old, or Charles, who was. just 
three and a half. Her eldest son, Ernest, was 
gone out with his father, and there was nobody 
left at home except the servants and the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Sinclair spoke particularly to Fan- 
ny, the nurse maid, telling her to take great 
care of Charles and Charlotte. 

The nurse took the children into the garden; 
they then ran about in the meadow, while 
she gathered them some nosegays, and after 
some time they returned towards the house and 
again played about in the garden. 

While they were there, Fanny discovered 
that she had fost her handkerchief, and instead 
ofasking the cook to fetch her one, she told 
Charlotte to take care of her brother fora min- 
ute or two, while she ran to the nursery to get 
one. 

When Fanny opened her drawer, she found 
somebody had tumbled her best gown, and her 
huswife and balls of cotton were all mixed 
about among her clothes. Now, Fanny liked 
to see her things neat, and in. their proper pla- 
ces, 50 she could rot bear to leave them in dis- 
order, and while she set her drawer to rights, 
above a ‘quarter of an hour passed away. 

All at once she recollected the children, 
and looking out of the window, she saw Char- 
lotte very busy in undressing her doll, and call-. 
ed to her, “* Where is Charles?” oy Ree 

“Oh, there he is,” said.Charlotte, without | 
looking up. : 

“TI do not see him.” cried Fanny, and ran 
down stairs as fast as possible. 

She looked round but he:was notin sight. 

‘He was here just this minute,” said Char- 
lotte; ‘She was looking at a snail which was 
crawling by that monkshood.” ¢ 

Fanny now began to be frightened, and ran 
tothe kitchen window to see if Charles was 
there. The cook had not seen him; she then 
van round the garden, but he was not to be 
found. The cook now came, and they looked 
inthe yard, and examined the dog-kennel, for 
Charles had once gone and laid himself down 
along with “Captain ;? but now Captain was 
asleep in his kenne] quite alone. 

They then thought he might have gone tothe 
kitchen garden, butthe door was locked, and 
Mrs. Sinclair had taken the key. Fanny next 
examined the shrubbery at tlie end of the gar- 
den, and the gate which opened into the mea- 
dow, but that was shut. 

You may suppose how anxious Fanny now 
felt; the sun was just setting, and not a sound 
was heard except the mill, and the sheep bells 
at adistance, At this moment, Mr. Sinclair, 
Who had just returned, met her, and asked what 
was the matter, and where the children were? 

Fanny, (bursting into tears.) ~ O, Sir, Char- 
lotte is up stairs; but— : ‘ 

Mr, Sinclair, But what! Where is Charles? 
Fanny cried very bitterly,;and could not answer. 

Mr. 8. Where ishe? What is the matter ?- 
. The cook then came, and said, “ Sir, Charles 
is lost, 





Mr. 8S. Lost ! What. do you mean ?—lost! 
when, and how ? 

Cook. Wehave been looking for him this 
half hour, Sir ; he was just before that time in 
the broad walk with his sister; but we cannot 
find what is become of him. 

Mr. Sinclair appeared struck ; he was silent 
for a minute, but his lips moved as if he was ut- 
tering a short prayer. He then inquired very 
earnestly, but calmly, where they had Icoked. 

F. Oh, every where, every where, Sir; Oh, 
how unhappy I am. 

Ernest. dare say you are, but why could 
you not take care of the child. . 

Mr, S. Ernest, thisis not a moment to give 
way to anger; we mustexamine how it happén+ 
ed afterwards; but God knows where your 
brother is, I trusthe will enable usto find him; 
quick, we must lose no time; I dare say he 
has got into the meadow. 

F. Sir, the gates are both shut. 

Mr, S. The smallest gate easily shuts to, 
and a gust of wind may have closed it afler he 
had gone through, » 2. > : 


iurnest and his father thén wenf into the, 


meadow. On one sidé svas 2 copse, through 
which there was a path, and on the other side 
the ground rose till it became a steep hill, and 
sloped down on the other side rather suddenly 
towards the lake. 

** Cross the meadow, Ernest, and go up the 
hill,” said his father; ‘ I will go round through 
the copse, and meet.you.”: - 

Ernest made hasic and c2tled ant, “ Charles, 
Charles,” as he ran, for he was very fond of his 
little brother :—** Charles, Charles, where are 
you? Oh, I wish I knew where you are gone.” 

He then recollected what his father had said, 


‘ and as he loved and feared God, he thought, ““O 


Lord, thou knowest where Charles is gone, di- 
rect me where to find him.” 

He then felt encouraged and ran on, I dare 
say my readers remember the beautiful text, 
“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call up- 
on them; to all that call upon him in truth.? 
Itis in the 145th Psalm. Yes, God hears even 
the youngest child who asks for his help in faith. 

Ernest ran up the hill as fast as he could, 
though it was verysteep aud covered with furze 
bushes. 

You may imagine his joy when he got near 
the top, and saw little Charles about two hun- 
dred yards before him, running along a very 
dangerous path, which was full of rough stones; 
on one side the ground sloped towards the 
wood, and on the other it was a precipice to- 
wards the lake. ; 

Poor little Charles was crying very sadly ; 
he stopped and wiped his eyes with his pina- 
fore, and then ran on again, and then stopped 
and cried, and then ran on again. 

‘Charley, my Charley dear,” said Ernest. 

Charles stopped and looked behind him. 

“Oh, my dear Charles,” said Ernest, leaping 
over the bushes and catching him in his arms, 
“God has preserved you.” ; 

Presently their father came up, “ Thank 
God,” he exclaimed, and taking Charles in his 
arms he kissed him, and “they hastened back 
to the house. = 

Mrs. Sinclair had just come in, and was 
deeply grieved at what had happened; but in- 
stead of giving way to grief, or flying intoa pas- 
sion, she inquired what had been done to search 





for him, and finding that proper measures were 
taken, she went into her own room, and pray- 
ed that her little Charles might be brought back 
again in safety. ; 

While she was thus employed, she heard 
Ernest's voice at a distance :— Here he is; 
here he ig; we have found him!” She open- 
ed the window and exclaimed, “Oh! where, 
where? let us be thankful!” 

Mr. Siriclair was carrying him in his arme 
The poor child had fallen asleep; but he was 
much agitated, and sobbed deeply. ‘hey laid 
him on his bed, and by degrees he became 
more calm. 

Fanny stood at the farther end ofthe room: 
she was still weeping, but her tears were tears 
of joy. 

“Fanny,” said her mistress, “come here; I 
have cause to blame you very much, andshould 
do so, but Iknow you are not accustomed to 
be careless, and I see you deenly feel the con- 
sequences of your neglect. Learn from what 
has happened, that a very trifling neglect of our 
duty may be the cause of a very serious evil. 
If you had attended to your duty and my orders, 
what painful feelings would you have saved 
both yourself and us. You are yeung ; never, 
never forget this lesson, and entreat the Lord to 
improve it for your good.” 

**We may all learn a lesson from it,” said 
Mr. Sinclair ; “my grief at missing Charles, 
and my fear lest some accident had befallen 
him, made me think of the kindness of our 
heavenly Father towards us. TI said to myself, 
God compares his love towards his children, to 
that which I feel forlittle Charles; surely, then, 
I ought not to fear that he will leave me, or 
forsake me; and if I should be so unhappy as 
to wander from his paths, surely I may hope 
that he will seek for.me, and lead me back 
again.” 

Mrs, S. That reminds me of what our Sa- 
viour said, when he compared himself to the 
good shepherd who goes to seek for the sheep 
that has wandered from the fold, and having 
found it, carries it home, rejoicing. 

Ernest. When I saw how unhappy little 
Charles was, it made me think how miserable 
those are who wander from the ways of the 
Lord ; and when I see how glad we all are, that 
dear little Charles is brought home in safety, 
it reminds me of the joy there will be in heav- 
en over one sinner thatrepenteth, and is brought 
back again. 

Mr, 8. Since our Lord has been pleased to 
try us in this manner for a short time ; Jet us. 
entreat that he would bless this trial to our 
hearts, and let us not forget the thanks which 
we owe him. He is indeed merciful and gra-- 
cious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
He hath not dealt with us according to our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 
Like asa fatherpitieth his children,so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. 

The hour for family prayer was now come, 
Mr. Sinclair read the 103d Psalm, and while 
he endeavoured to bless the Lord for all his 
benefits, he did not forget the mercy which they 
had so lately experienced. i 

Before she went to rest, Mrs. Sinclair look- 
ed at little Charles; he just woke, and smiled. 
at his mother, and gave her a sweet kiss, and, 


then went comfortably to sleep again. . 
(Children's Friend,. 
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NARRATIVE. 
THE MAN WHO SUDDENLY BECAME RICH. 

One fine evening, in the month of June, Mr. 
Russel went out with his son Eugene, to take 
awalkin some of the most agreeable environs 
ofthe vity. The weather was mild, the sky 
clear, the “purling streams and waving trecs 
lulled them to™® pleasing thoughtfulness, 

“Whata lovely evening ;” said Eugene, en- 
chanted with the beauties of nature that sur- 
rounded him. He pressed his father’s hand, 
and said to him,“‘If you knew, papa, what 
thoughts rise in my heart!” He was silent for 
amoment; then lifting up towards heaven his | 
eyes, which were moistened with tears, “I 
thank my God,” said he, ‘for the happy mo- 
ments that he gives me toenjoy. Oh! that ev- 
ery body could taste the beauties of the even- 
ingas Ido! Thatall mankind overflowed with 
joy, as I do atthis moment! Icould wish to be 
king over a large country, that I might make | 
all my subjects happy.” 

Mr. Russel embraced his son. “ My dear 
Eugene,” said he, “the benevolent wish that 
you have just expressed, comes from a heart 
as generous as humane. But would not your 
thoughts change with your fortune? Would you 
preserve in an exalted station these sentiments 
that animate you now in the middling condition 
to which Heaven has appointed you 2?” 

Eugene. Why do you ask thas question, pa- 
pa? Cannot one become rich withqut becom- 
ing cruel or wicked 7 eee 

Mr. Russel. “It does not always happen so, 
mydear. ‘There are some fortuyate persons 
who remember their past distresses, and in 
whom this reflection produces sentiments of 
charity towards the unfortunate. But, to the | 
disgrace of the human heart, a change of for-! 
tune frequently alters affections the most ten- 
der and sympathetic. While we are unfortu- 
nate ourselves, we think that Heaven requires 
it ofall men asa duty to relieve our sufferings. | 
If the hand of God removes misfortune from us, 
we conclude all his intents in the preservation 
of the universe to be fulfilled ; and we no longer 
think of those wretches that remain in the gulf 
from which we have been rescued. We have 
an instance ofthis in the man who comes some- 
times to ask relief of me. I give it to him with 
a reluctance that I cannot conquer, though I re- 
proach myself for it. 

Eugene. Why, trae, papa; [ observed that 
Jou put your alms coldly into his hand, without 
ever giving himthose words of comfort that you 
do to other poor people. 

Mr. Russel. E will show you, my dear; 
whether he deserves them. Mr, Lowe was a 
fhop keeper in the city. Though the profits of 
his business were but moderate, a poor person 
never appeared at his door im vain. This was 
all the pleasure in which he indulged himself : 
and he thought himself happy to enjoy it, 
though he could not command even this to the 
full extent of his wishes, 

Business called him one day upon ’Change. 

saw in one part of it a number of merchants 
together, who were talking of great cargoes, 
a MMStise Profits to be expected from them. 
a ~~ Said he to himself, sighing, “ how happy 
kn ¢ people are! If I were as rich, Heaven 
Snows, Ishould not be so for myself alone, and 
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that the poor would partake of my abundance.” | wealth, and deprived him of the strength ne- 

He went home full of ambitious thoughts; | cessary to support himself by work. In short, 
but how can his narrow business enable him | he was reduced to the state of misery in which 
to fiulfil his vast projects? With tolerable econ- | you sce him, and now begs his bread from door 
omy, it was nomore than sufficient to afford him | to door, an object of contempt and indignation 


a decent subsistence the year round, ‘“Tshall 
always be ata stand here!” cried he, “ and nev- 
er rise above this middling condition in which 
Ilinger at present.” A hand-bill, inviting ad- 
venturers to purchase in the lottery, was at this 
moment put in his hand. Ie seized the idea 
with eagerness, as if inspired by fortune; and 
without minding the inconvenience to which 
his covetousness might reduce him, he went to 
the lottery office, and laid out ten dollars, the 
only money that he could then spare. 

With what impatience he waited for the draw- 
ing! He one time repented having so fvolish- 
ly hazarded a stake, the loss of which would dis- 


‘turb him. Atanother time he fancied that he 


to all honest people, 

Eugene. Al! papa, since riches can make 
men so wicked, I wish to remain as I am. 

Mr, Russel. My dear Evgene, I wish the 
same for the sake of your happiness; but if 
Heaven destinés you to a more exalted station, 
may you never forfeit the nobleness and gener- 
osity of your soul! Think often of the story 
that I have just now told you. Learn from this 
example, that we can never taste true happiness, 
without feeling for the misfortunes of others ; 
that it is the powerful man’s duty to comfort the 
sorrows of the weak; and that he reaps more 
true happiness from the performance of this du- 
ty, than from all his pomp and luxury. 


The sun was now going to set, and his part- 
ing beams threw a lively glow upon the clouds 
| Which seemed to form a purple curtain round 

Mr, Russel. Yes; five thousand dollars. his bed. Theair, freshened at the approach of 

Eugene. Aha! no doubt he jumped for joy. evening, breathed an agreeable culm. The 

Mr, Russel. He went immediately and re- : birds, m repeating their farewell songs, rallied 
ceived hismoney, and spent somedays in think-. all their powers of melody, ‘The leaves of the 
ing of nothing else. When he had had enough | grove mingled a gentle murmur with their 
of that, “I can put this sum to a better use,” coricert, and every thing seemed to inspire sen- 
said he, “than barely poring over it.” He! timents of joy and happiness; but Eugene and 
therefore enlarged his stuck, extended his, his father, instead of the transports which they 
dealings, and by his activity and knowledge of | bad felt at first, returned home lost in reflections 
trade he soon doubled his capital. In less] on the vicissitudes of fortune. 
than ten years he became one of the richest [Beauties of Children’s Friend. 
meu in tie ciiy. 

Tt must be said in his praise, that he had till 
then been faithful to his vow, in making the 
poor partake of his abundance. At the sight 
of an unfortunate person he remembered his 
own former condition, without being ashamed 
of it. And this recollection never failed of pro- 
fiting the person who occasioned it. Led by 
degrees to frequent fine company, he contract- 
ed a taste for luxury and dissipation. He 
purchased a magnificent country-house and fine 
gardens, and his lite became a round of plea- 
sure and amusement. 

The most extravagant whims he gratified 
without scruple, but at Jength perceived that 
they had made a considerable breach in his for- 
tune. Trade, which he had given up in order 
to be quite at leisure to enjoy himself, no long- 
er enabled him to repair it. Besides, a habit of 
indulgence and a mean vanity would not suffer 
him to lessen his expenses. ‘I shall always 
have enough for one,” thought he; “let others 
provide for themselves.” His heart, hardened 
in this resolution, was thenceforth shut to the 
unfortunate. He heard the cries of misery 
around him, as one hears the tempest rage, 
when sheltered from its fury. 

Friends, whom he had till then assisted, came 
to solicit him for fresh relief. But-he refused 
them harshly.‘ Have I made a fortune,” said 
he, “only to squander it upon you? Do as I 
do,” said he; ‘depend upon yourselves.” His 
mother, whom he had cut short of half the pen- 
sion he had allowed her, came to beg for a re- 
tired shelter in a corner of bis house, there to 
spend her few remaining days; but he had the 
barbarity to refuse her, and with dry eyes let 
her die in misery. 

. This crime, however, did not long remain un- 
punished. is vices very soon exhausted all his 


saw riches falling down upon him in showers. | 
At last the drawing began. 
Eugenc, Well, papa, did he get a prize? 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ABLE TO READ. 


Boys and girls who have learned to read, 
are able to examine the Holy Bible, which is 
the book that tells us about God, and from which 
we learn about our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

They can also read this blessed book to aged 
persons who were not taught when they were 
young, and to blind people, or those who are 
sick. 

I am about to relate a little story upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Williams was one day walking in the 
fields; as he passed through a meadow in 
which some sheep were feeding, he saw a lit- 
tle boy about eight years old, sitting under a 
tree. He was quite idle, and gaped and stretch- 


ed his arms aboutas ifhe felt very uncomfort- | 
| fen or eleven. 


able. 
Mr. Williams stopped, and said, ‘My boy, 
are you well 1” 


“Oh, yes;” answered the boy, “I am very, 


well; but I am quite tired, and | do not know 
what to do.” 


Mr. W. Have not you to look after these. 
sheep ? 
Boy. Yes, andI have been here ever since | 


six o’clock this morning. 
Mr. W. How have you employed yourself 
during that time? 


Boy. Why,what could I do? [had nothing | 


todo, and I feel quite tired. ; 

Mr. W. Why did not you bring your Tes- 
tament with you, and read a few chapters, or 
learn some verses by heart while looking after 
your sheep? you would not have felt so tired, 
and would have gained some useful knowledge. 

The boy did not reply, but held down his 
head and looked quite ashamed. 

Mr, W. I suppose you forgot to bring your 
Testament ; I am going further, and will lend 
you mine till I return; here it is. 

The boy looked still more ashamed, but did 
not say a word. 

Mr. W. Why do not you take it? Fam 
afraid you do not know how to read; is that the 
case? 

Boy. Nobody ever taught me, Sir; and I 
cannot teach myself. 

Mr. W. Poor boy ; then you never read the 
holy word of God. I am very sorry for you: it 
isthe best of books, and by attending to what 
ittellsus, even achildmay learn how to become 
wise and happy. 

Boy. Indeed, Sir, I wish ¥ could read, for 
Tam quite tired of having nothing todo while I 
mind the sheep. , 

Mr. W. 1 donot wonder at this; youwould 
not only pass your time more pleasantly if you 
read the Bible, but you would also learn about 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and how he died for 
sinners; the Bible teaches us to love him, and 
to seek to do his will. 


Mr. Williams then advised the boy to ask his 


master’s leave that he might go tothe Sabbath 
School; and said, that when the long winter 
evenings came, he might get one of his com- 
panions to help him, and he would very soon 
learn to read. ; 

This kind gentleman then walked on till 
he came to a cottage wherea weaver lived, 








;to whom he wished to speak respecting some 
work, 

Mr. Williams found the weaver very busy 
at his loom, and while they were conversing 
he heard the voice of some young person who 
was reading in the next room. “It was the 
Parable of the Sower, which I dare say you 
recollect is in the 4th chapter of St. Mark’s 
gospel. It was read in avery distinct and 
proper manner, as if the reader understood it. 

When Mr. Williams had given his orders, he 
asked who was reading in the next room? 

The Weaver. It is my neighbour's daugh- 
ter: she is a very good girl, and comes every 
day toread the Bible to my aged mother, who 
has been blind for the last three months, so that 
she cannot read for herself; and I like to hear 
her as I sit at my loom. 

Mr, W. How old’ is she 2 

The Weaver. She is not much above cight 
years old; but she is more steady than many of 


Mr, Williams then went to the room door, 
and saw the little girl standing by the old wo 
man’s chair, reading a large Bible which lay on 
the window seat. . 

She read very distinctly, as I mentioned just 
now; she minded her stops, and took pains to 





|, pronounce every word properly, so that it was 


very easy to understand what she read. She 


did not gabble it over like some little folks I. 
am acquainted with, as if she were trying to. 


get the words out of her mouth as fast as possi- 
ble. 
The weaver’s aged mother listened very at- 


tentively,and appeared very ciankfui to hear’ 


the blessed word of God; when the little girl 
had finished the parable, she stopped, and the 
old woman explained what was meant by the 
good seed. She said that it was the word of 
God which taught us about the Saviour, and 
that when this good seed was sown in our 
hearts by him, and we were enabled to under- 
stand it by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
then we loved him for all he had done and suf 
fered for us; and, being cleansed from our 
sins by his precious blood, we desired to do his 
will. 

The little girl listened very attentively ; and 
after asking some questions began toread again. 

Mr. Williams then went into the room, and 
asked the old woman how she was; he then 
turned to the little girl, and said, ‘My dear, I 
dare say you are very happy to be able to read ; 
as you can read not only for yourself, but also 
you are able to make this good old woman very 
happy too.” 

The little girl replied, “ Yes, Sir, I am ve- 
ry glad to read to our kind neighbour: do you 
know, Sir, that she taught me to read three 
years ago?” 

Mr. W. Did you find it very difficult ? 

Little Girl. It was rather hard, Sir ; but she 
taught me alittleevery day. She was very par- 
ticular that I never missed coming to her, and I 
soon found that it became easier. 

The old woman then said, ‘I trust that God 
has blessed this little girl; sho was very atten- 
tive and soon learned to read the Testament, 
and [hope He will be pleased, by his Holy 
Spirit, to enable her to understand the truths it 
contains, for she becomes more and more atten- 
tive every day." 

Mr. W. Then I am sure that she is hap- 


pier every day: because nothing can make ua 
happy, but loving the Saviour and doing his 
will. ; 

Mr. Williams then gave his Testament to 
the little girl, who had long wished to have one | 
of her own. He advised her to read a chapter 
every day, and to pray to God for a blessing, and 
then bade them all good bye. 

Ashe returned home he could not help think- 
ing what a great difference there was between 
the shepherd boy who was tired of doing 
nothing, because he did not know how to read; 
and the little girl who was so happy at being 
able to read the Testament to her kind neigh- 
bour. [Children’s Friend. 
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NARRATIVE: 


-From the Pastor's Sketch Book. 


THE TWENTY POUNDS LUNACY, 

“Tn one of those lovely and fertile vales with 
which our country abounds, and in a retired 
town, some years ago, resided a happy and in- 
dustrious pair, who, in the midst of their toils 
for daily bread and their anxieties for the wel- 
fare of their family, had not forgotten ‘the one 
thing needful.’ ‘Fhe hovse of God was their de- 
light, and in his ways they had long found a so- 
lace amidst all their cares, which made their 
daily bread sweet, and their daily toils light. 
They-had a privilege which is not enjoyed in 
everyone of the lovely valleys of England, and 
which cannot be found in-all its towns, much 
fess in all its retired villages—they enjoyed the 
glad sound of the Gospel, and-listened with de- 

» light for many years to the messages of heaven- 
\grace. Thus their life passed on, until the 
woman, whose piety was of no common order; 
seemed to be verging on that heaven for 
which her Christian friends had long believed 
her preparing, I will not pause in my narra- 
live to describe the esteem and affection which 
the blameless character and pious life of this 
venerable Christian procured for her, both in 
the place of her residence and in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. 

iictie aiewise uispensacions ot rrovidence, 
this excellent woman, after seeing her children 
gtow up in life, was laid on the bed of affliction. 
There she exemplified, as might be expected, 
the power of the Gospel in a meek submission 
ofherself and hers intofthe hands ofGod. Her 
whole deportment was not merely consistent, it 
was highly encouraging. She not only bore her 
aflictions and bore them patiently, but she rejoic- 
edin them with the joy of faith, and waited for 
their issue in the triumph of immortality. At 
length she was released, and entered into the joy 
ofthe Lord. But her departure was connected 
withthe remarkable events I am about to detail. 
She was ripening for glory about the time the 
Missionary cause was first coming into notice. 
She had heard of.the benevolent project of 
those pious men who broached the then ridi- 
tuled scheme of sending salvation to the heath- 
£; and, just before her death, she called her 
daughtdy to her bed-side, and said, with ail the 
solemn ut elevated feeling of a dying Chris- 
tian, “ Here are Twenty Pounds—I wish to 
glveit to the Missionary Cause. It ismy par- 
ticular desire that, after my death, you give it 
to that Cause; and depend upon it, you will 
never have any reason to be sorry for having 
given it.” 

“ After my mother's death, I took the mon- 
*y,” said the daughter, “and gave it according 
to the dying directions of my venerated parent, 
hot thinking that ever that cause would bring 
comfort to myself””—-T here appeared ,indeed,no 
possibility ofthe benevolent act returning in 
any shape to Bless the family of the liberal do- 

' Tor. What was givén to effect.a purpose so 
far off, and among heathen nations, was never 
likely in any way to benefit those connected 
with the pious woman.who had set apart’ this 
Portion for the Lord’s cause. But the daugh- 
fer, who hai, with becoming diligence and 
care, fulfilled ther mother's dying bequest, and 


who inherited no small. portion of her mother’s 
spitit, at length had a son, who, as he grew up, 
gave symptomsof a state of mind and heart as ops 
posite to. that of hia motier and grand mother, 
1as can well be imagined. 1 

Asthis youth approached man’s estate, he 
became very profligate, and brought heartrend- 
ing trouble upon his mother. It is useless to 
describe the pangs a godly mother feels when 
her first-born, perhaps her favourite son, her 
hope for her hoary hairs, or her widowhood, 
turns out ill. This youth proved utgerly un- 
manageable either by tenderness or authority. 
He threw off all regard to his friends—forsook 
them—entered into the army, and vanished al- | 
together from their knowledge. The provi- 
dence of God, however, at length brought him 
to India. Here, after some time, he fell into 
the company of a missionary. The man of 
God dealt faithfully with the youth, who was 
much impressed, and could neither gainsay nor 
get rid of the good man’s words. At length his 
convictions mastered his conscience, and sub- 
dued his heart. We became an altered man, 
and gave such evidence as satisfied the mission- 
ary that a work of grace was indeed begun. 
The situation he was. placed in as a soldier 
soon became distressing to him. His occupa- 
tion was irksome enough; but the scenes of 
wickedness which he could not avoid, filled his : 


i i and fianrennle Hig 3 
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no longer take delight, and in whose ways he 
could find nothing but shame and grief. 

After a prudent trial of his steadfastness, the | 
missionaries, influenced by a truly liberal and 
Christianlike affection for the young man, pro- ; 
cured his discharge from the’army, and took: 
nim unger their own immearate care. At 
length, so satisfied were they of the devoted 
piety, the zeal, and the talents of this young 
‘convert, that they encouraged him in the de- 
sign of dedicating his talents to the misstona- 
ry work. How delighful are the fruits of that 
grace which subdues the heart to the obedience 
of faith! Even irreligious and worldy men 
must admire so illustrious 2 work—so lovely a 
change as that we are now describing, when, 
from being a vicious, abandoned profligate, a 
young man becomes orderly, virtuous and reli- 
gious. But how will the Christian reader tri- 
umph to find the grace of God changing this 
youthful warrior into asoldier of the cross, and 
turning him from the kingdom of darkness into 
that of God’s dear Son! 

But to return to the narrative: As soon as 
an opportunity occurred, he wrote to his afilict- 
ed and bereaved mother, stating the great 
change that had taken place, and detailing as 
well the merciful dealingsof the Lord with his 
soul, as the singular alteration which had tak- 
en place in his employment. All this was ac- 
companied with the most humiliating expres- 
sions respecting himself, and with entreaties 
for the forgiveness of that kind and pious 
mother, whose :affection he had neither appre- 
ciated nor improved. Let a parent conceive 
the mingled-emotions of joy:and surprise, of 
rapture and astonishment, which filled the moth- 
er’s heart when she-received this letter, when 
she read her profligate son’s repentance, and 
| his-prayer for -her fergiveness. ‘Forgive you, 





‘my son?” she cried out; “oh, how easy it is 
for me to forgive you!"—-What a moment was 


that!—what a gush of feeling overcame the good 
woman, when she thought of her dying mother, 
and the. Ticenty Pounds! It was like Joseph’s 
being sent itty Egypt'to prepare corn for 
the famished house of his father and brethren. 
Here was answer to many prayers—here was a. 
return indeed, more than an hundred fold, 
poured immediately into her own bosom. It 
was the Lord's doing, and it was marvellous in 
our eyes. 
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